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I. Introduction 


HE church finds itself this May of 1919 in the 
midst of profound unrest and suffering. ‘The en- 
tire social fabric of some of the most advanced 
| nations is in chaos and their people menaced by 
4 starvation, while other powerful nations, of which the United 
“States is one, have experienced loss of life, material and 
| capital in the great war, and serious industrial disorganiza- 
{tion and unemployment. It is, moreover, a world suffering 
} from overstrain and agitated by conflicting programs of reor- 
i} ganization. 

In the midst of the confusion, stout-hearted men and 
3, women are working with abundant courage to avert famine, 
/ to put the internal affairs of the nations in order again and to 
#.reconstruct international relations on a basis which shall tend 
{ to assure cooperation, disarmament and permanent peace. 
‘Surely this hour, which puts supreme obligations upon every 
# social institution, is one which calls to the church to give its 
3} utmost, both of the ministries of personal religion and of 
7 unselfish public and social service. 

| Fortunately the church itself has undergone, within the 
§ last decade and especially during the war, an enlargement of 
4 scope which amounts to a transformation. “The churches to- 
day recognize, as they did not a generation ago, that the King- 
dom of God is as comprehensive as human life with all of its 
) interests and needs, and that they share in a.common responsi- 
i bility for a Christian world order. They are convinced that 
{the world is the subject of redemption; that the ethical prin- 
' ciples of the Gospels are to be applied to industry and to the 
) relations of nations; that the church is to devote itself hence- 
forth assiduously to these purposes along with the individual 
_ ministries of religion. 

In taking this position the church realizes that it is on 
historic ground. It recalls the words of Isaiah: ‘Is not this 
the fast that I have chosen; to loose the bonds of wickedness, 
; to undo the bands of the yoke, and let the oppressed go free, 
' and that ye break every yoke? Is it not to deal thy bread to 
the hungry, anc that thou bring the poor that are cast out to 
thy house?” It knows that the second of the two Com- 
mandments, which our Saviour interpreted by the parables of 
the Good Samaritan, the Lost Sheep, the Sheep and the Goats, 

and by His own ardent social ministry, leads straight into 

the struggle for social justice and for the larger life of 

humanity, here in this world. The Lord God has spoken 

to us, in this our day, and has lifted the vision of the church 
to this broader horizon of the Kingdom of God. 


II. Social Reconstruction 


HE Social Creed of the Churches was formulated seven 

years ago as a statement of the social faith of the 
Protestant churches of the United States. Although neces- 
sarily general in its terms, it has been understood, and has had 
far-reaching influence, especially in crystallizing the thought 
of Christian people. It has stood the test of these years, and 
we now reaffirm it as still expressing the ideals and purposes 
of the churches. But this earlier statement of social faith 
now requires additional statements to meet the changed world 
which has come out of the war. The declarations that follow 
may be considered as corollaries of these longstanding articles 
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of faith. They should be read in connection with the state- 
ments on reconstruction of the various denominations in the 
United States and Canada, and the significant monograph of 
the Archbishop’s Fifth Committee of the Church of England. 


The Method 

IN some respects, the most urgent question before the world 
at the present time is the method of social reconstruction ; 
shall it be by constitutional and peaceable methods, or by class 
struggle and violence? Shall we be willing to suddenly over- 
turn the social order according to untried theories of indus- 
trial and political organization; or beginning where we are, 
and conserving what has been achieved in the past, shall we 
proceed by social experimentation, going as far and as fast as 
experience demonstrates to be necessary and desirable? In 
America, where, as in England, the people hold political 
power and freedom of discussion and association, and can do 
finally whatever they will, there is every reason for following 
the second method. : 

The supreme teachings of Christ are of love and brother- 
hood. These express themselves, in a democracy, in the co- 
operation of every citizen for the good of each and all. ‘This 
results ideally in a noble mutualism and in equal and world- 
wide justice, which constitute the. highest goal of human 
endeavor. The doctrine of the class conscious struggle. is 
opposed to this ideal. It is a reversion to earlier forms of com- 
petitive struggle. It not only strikes at injustice by greater 
and more savage injustice, but tends in practice to the break- 
ing up of society, even of radical groups, into bitterly antag- 
onistic factions, thus defeating its own ends. ‘The dictatorship 
of the proletariat in practice is a new absolutism in the hands 
of a few men, and is as abhorrent as any other dictatorship. 
The hope of the world is in the cooperation of individuals 
and classes and the final elimination of classes in the brother- 
hood of a Christian society. ‘To build up this cooperation 
should be the supreme endeavor of the churches. 


Tendencies to Violence 

Cass consciousness and the use of violence are not confined 
to revolutionary groups. “The possession of wealth and educa- 
tion tend to the formation of classes, and industrial ownership 
and management to a class-conscious ruling group. We ob- 
serve also with regret and deep concern numerous resorts to 
mob action in which returned soldiers and workmen have 
sometimes participated, frequently without police restraint, 
the continuing incitement to riot by certain public officials 
and periodicals, especially the partisan press with its misrepre- 
sentation and inflaming spirit, and the unfortunate and 
dangerous tendency of many state and municipal officials to 
deny fair hearings to radical offenders, and to use unnecessary 
and provocative brutality during strikes, 

While conspiracy and violence must be restrained by the 
police and military forces of the state, these should be used 
to maintain public peace and safety, and with due regard to 
the established rights of freedom of speech and peaceable 
assembly. It is undesirable that private citizens or groups of 
vigilantes should be allowed to take the law into their own 
hands. Legislators, judges and officials should act firmly but 
justly, without bluster and without unnecessary violence. 
Workingmen believe that they do not get an equal chance 
before the law, and it is highly important that whatever real 
basis there is for this conviction should be removed. 
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Labor’s Share in Management 

A DEEP cause of unrest in industry ‘is the denial to labor of 
a share in industrial management. Controversies over wages 
and hours never go to the root of the industrial problem. 
Democracy must be applied to the government of industry as 
well as to the government of the nation, and as rapidly and 
as far as the workers shall become able and willing to accept 
such responsibility. Laborers must be recognized as being 
entitled to as much consideration as employers and their rights 
must be equally safeguarded. This may be accomplished by 
assuring the workers, as rapidly as it can be done with due 
consideration to conditions, a fair share in control, especially 
where they are directly involved; by opportunity for owner- 
ship, with corresponding representation; or by a combination 
of ownership and control in cooperative production. 

Trade agreements between employers and labor organiza- 
tions can make provision for joint settlement of grievances, 
for joint responsibility, for guarantees against aggression by 
the employer or the men, and willful limitation of output, 
for a shop discipline that shall be educative and shall make 
for efficiency by promoting good-will. The various move- 
ments toward industrial councils and shop committees have 
not only an economic but a spiritual significance, in that they 
are or may be expressions of brotherhood, and recognize the 
right of the worker to full development of personality. 


Rights and Obligations 
One high value which comes with the participation of labor 
in management is that it makes possible again the hearty co- 
operation of all engaged in an industry and a new era of 
good will. Therefore, along with the rights involved in 
social justice go corresponding obligations. With the develop- 


“ment of industrial democracy, the evidences of which are all 


about us, and the coming of the short workday, the im- 
portance of a genuine cooperation in industrial processes and 
efficient production must be impressed upon large numbers of 
workers. As the worker tends to receive approximately what 
he produces, it must become apparent that what he has for 
himself and family, and the social surplus upon which depend 
the great common undertakings of society, are directly 
related to the productivity of his own labor, as well as finally 
to the length of the working day. 


Industry as Service 

THE Christian and modern conception of industry makes it 
a public service. ‘The parties of interest are not only labor 
and capital, but also the community, whose interest tran- 
scends that of either labor or capital. The state, as the gov- 
ernmental agency of the community, with the cooperation of 
all involved, should attempt to secure to the worker an in- 
come sufficient to maintain his family at a standard of living 
which the community can approve. ‘This living wage should 
be made the first charge upon industry before dividends are 
considered. As to excess profits: after' a just wage, and fair 
salaries, interest upon capital and sinking funds have been 
provided. we commend the spirit and the conclusions of the 
twenty British Quaker employers in awarding the larger part 
of excess profits to the community, to be devoted voluntarily 
to public uses, or returned by taxation. 


High Wages 
THE hoped-for reduction in the cost of living has not yet 
materialized, and it is now evident that we are on a per- 
manently higher price level. The resistance of labor to gen- 
eral wage reductions, even when accompanied by reduced 
hours of work, should therefore receive moral support from 
the community, except where the demand is clearly unreason- 
able. Wage levels must be high enough to maintain a stand- 
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ard of living worthy of responsible free citizenship intl 
democracy. As was pointed out in the statement on social 
reconstruction by the National Catholic War Council, a consi 
siderable majority of the wage earners of the United State 
were not receiving living wages when prices began to rise i | 
1915... Real wages are also relative to the cost of living ana 
Actual wages: 
that is, wages reckoned in power to purchase commodities: 
have been decreasing for several years in spite of wage ins 
creases. ‘There is urgent need of provision by industry, unde 
the guidance of the government, for some regular method @: 
adjustment of wages and salaries to the purchasing power « 
money. 

High wages are desirable as a general principle, since th 
mean, or should mean, a ‘fairer share of the industrial product’ 
greater purchasing power, and, consequently, stimulated tra 
and greater happiness, health and hopefulness for the worke 
and their families. It should be kept in mind that unde 
machine production, with a proper method of distribution, ai 
might work and all might share in comparative plenty. Em- 
ployers who plead a falling market, aggravated competition: 
increased hazard, or exceptional conditions in justification 0: 
low wages or wage reductions, should support their conten- 
tions by opening their books and submitting their figures te 
public scrutiny. 


Unemployment q 
UNEMPLOYMENT is one of the tragedies of the present indus+ 
trial order, which the war has demonstrated can be controlled; 
or at least effectively reduced, by the government and co- 
operating voluntary agencies. Any adequate attempt to meet? 
the problem of unemployment should include: > 

(a) Rehabilitation and permanent maintenance of a co- 
ordinated nation-wide employment service. 

(b) Reorganization of seasonal trades, wherever practi 
ble, so as to make continuous employment possible, 

(c) A policy of public works and land settlement fram 
with particular reference to the absorption of unemployed 
labor. 

(d) A guarded extension of provisions and opportunities 
for social insurance to cover unemployment due to industrial 
conditions, or to ill health, accident or old age. To offer 
work is much more valuable than unemployment insurance. 

(e) The rehabilitation of industrial cripples under the 
direction of the state and at the expense of industry. The 
possibilities of such rehabilitation have been demonstrated in 
relation to the cripples of war. 


Vocational Training 
‘THE provision made by the federal government for the voca- 
tional training of large numbers of soldiers and sailors, in- 
cluding all participants in the war who suffered any con- 
siderable disability, should be the beginning of a general policy 
of vocational training, not merely in the interest of industrial 
efficiency, or primarily for private profit, but as part of a 
sound educational policy. It should include the human rela- 
tions and social responsibilities of industry, and the general 
principles of industrial democracy. Secondary higher and 
professional education should be made more generally avail- 
able to those who cannot meet their high cost, so that the best 
training shall be placed effectively within the reach of the 
aspiring youth of the humblest household. 


Paying for the War 
Tue American war debt, while not comparable with that of 
European belligerents, will yet be very large. Powerful in- 
fluences are organized to shift the burdens of this debt upon 
the public, while the public itself is unorganized and prac- 
tically unable to protect itself. A beginning has been made in 


e2ct taxes, some of which have been levied upon the minor 
jiuries of the people, and a revolt has already taken place 
minst this policy throughout the country. “These taxes are 
iv likely to be charged up to producers, and they in turn 
yl recoup themselves by indirect charges, the fairness of 
ich the public will not be in a position to estimate. 
(Perhaps no greater or more perplexing problem of fair 
d-ribution of wealth has ever been faced in this country. It 
very necessary that a policy in the matter shall be carefully 
jrked out in the interest of public welfare, to maintain, and, 
Hossible, to advance the general standard of living; and that 
hall not be settled by a selfish struggle of interests. While 
4 cost of the war should fall in a fair measure upon all, 
jolute use should be made of the now accepted graduated 
ome and inheritance taxes, as a just method for placing the 
Sivier burdens of the debt upon those most able to bear them, 
#1 lifting them correspondingly from the shoulders of those 
sst able to carry them. 


Freedom of Discussion 

‘IE inevitable special restrictions during the war upon 
@ech, assembly and the press, should be removed with the 
ming of the peace covenant. While immunity can never 
\ granted to one who speaks or acts knowingly against the 
Jblic safety, censorship is essentially abhorrent in a democ- 
vy, and can be tolerated only in a compelling emergency. 
» those imprisoned for conscientious reasons, whose offenses 
‘re prompted by motives that were beyond a reasonable 
fubt honest and disinterested, general amnesty should be 
janted as soon as peace is established. The continued im- 
Fsonment of such persons can result only in a sense of injury 
‘at makes for discontent, and in depriving the communities 
i which they belong of that service which, the war being 
er, they may safely be counted upon to render. 


F Democratic Rights of Women 

HE importance of the democratic rights of women is not as 
t comprehended by public opinion. ‘Their freedom, their 
tht to political and economic equality with men, are funda- 
ental to democracy and to the safety of the future. The 
urch stands also for adequate safeguards to industrial 
omen, for a living wage, the eight-hour day as a maximum 
quirement, prohibition of night work, equal pay for equal 
ork, and other standard requirements of industry in which 
omen are engaged. 

‘The necessity for protective legislation, such as the limiting 
hours and the prohibition of night work, is shown by the 
vey of women’s labor in one of the states, submitted to the 
wernor by the director of the Women in Industry Service 
the federal Department of Labor, which reveals that out 
112 large plants studied only 10 per cent have an eight-hour 
ty, and one-third of the employers of plants worked women 
long as 65, 73, 75, 84 and 88 hours and 40 minutes a 
eek. Five states have as yet no legislation governing the 
orking hours of women. 

While taking these positions, the church believes that home- 
aking and motherhood will always be the great profession of 
omankind; and to this end the church should use its great 
fluence to secure for women in the home economic inde- 
ndence, the control of her own person, and a professional 
anding in her work equal to that of men in any service which 
ey render. 


Justice to the Negro 
HE splendid service of the colored soldiers in the war, and 
¢ unanimous loyalty and devotion of the colored people of 
ie nation, reinforce the’ justness of the demand that they 
ould be recognized fully as Americans and fellow citizens, 
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that they should be given equal economic and professional op- 
portunities, with increasing participation in all community 
affairs, and that a spirit of friendship and cooperation should 
obtain between the white and colored people, North and South. 
The colored people should have parks and playgrounds, equal 
wages for equal work, adequate and. efficient schools, and 
equal facilities and courtesy when traveling, adequate housing, 
lighting and sanitation, police protection and equality before 
the law. Especially should the barbarism of lynching be con- 
demned by public opinion and abolished by rigorous measures 
and penalties. 


Housing 
Tue housing situation in the cities and industrial communities 
of the nation has become serious because of the cessation of 
building during the war, and is resulting in overcrowding and 
marked increase of rents. The wartime housing projects of 
the government, where they are well located and clearly 
needed, should be completed. Above all, the housing stand- 
ards set by the government during the war should never be 
lowered. In the emergency we urge persons who have free 
capital to invest in homes for the workers, first, however, 
studying the problem of housing in its modern aspects. It is 
especially necessary to watch efforts in the various state legis- 


‘ latures to break down protective legislation, 


The ideal of housing is to provide every family with a good 
home, where possible an individual house, at reasonable rates, 
with standard requirements of light, heat, water and sanita- 
tion; and to encourage home owning by securing a living 
wage, permanence of employment, cheap transit to and from 
work, and by ending the speculative holding of lands in and 
around cities and towns. ; 


Menacing Social Facts 
THE war has brought to the knowledge and attention of the 
nation certain menacing social facts. We have learned that 
one-tenth of our people are unnaturalized aliens; that on an 
average 25 per cent of the men of the training camps were 
not able to read a newspaper or to write a letter home; that 
one-third of the men of the selective draft were physically 
unfit; that there are approximately two million mental de- 
fectives in the United States; that there is an alarming preva- 
lence of venereal infections. / 

Nation-wide movements are now in formation, under the 
leadership of departments of the government, but including 
the cooperation of the entire social organization of the country, 
to meet these problems, concentrating especially at this time 
upon the Americanization of immigrants, and ‘upon sex 
morality and the control of venereal diseases. All of these 
movements appeal strongly to the churches and will receive 
their energetic cooperation. 


Americanization 

THE church is in a position to render great service in Ameri- 
canization because of its extensive missions to immigrants and 
because thousands of our churches in crowded areas now reach 
the foreign-born. The contribution of the churches has 
especial value, since in addition to instruction in English, they 
are able to interpret the religious and moral ideals of America, 
and since they work in an atmosphere of brotherliness, with an 
appreciation of what these peoples are bringing from the old 
world to enrich American life. The church is also deeply con- 
cerned that the living conditions of these people shall, as soon 
as possible, approximate our American standards. If they are 
underpaid, or poorly housed or otherwise neglected or ex- 
ploited, we shall not only fail in their Americanization but 
they will drag down the standards of American labor. 

It should be recognized also that an effective shop manage- 


of venereal diseases. 
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ment, in which labor is given its proper responsibility, is difh- 
cult to organize when the men do not understand each other’s 
speech, and represent divergent national labor experiences. 
Americanization is therefore necessary to the development of 
industrial democracy. 


A New Social Morality 
Tue church has also certain manifest functions and duties in 
the cooperative effort which is being organized by the Public 
Health Service for sex morality and the control of venereal 
diseases. Its most important function is the instruction of 
children and young people in the spiritual ideals of love and 
the relations of the sexes; the training of young men to be 


~ good husbands and fathers as well as of young women to be 


good wives and mothers; personal watchfulness by pastors, 
teachers and leaders of clubs over young people, especially 
over those who manifest tendencies to indiscretion; educa- 
tional assistance to parents in the training of their children. 

State legislation requiring certificates of freedom from 
venereal infection before marriage is in an experimental stage. 


Such laws require careful formulation and a thorough educa- . 


tion of public opinion. ‘They should be made a part of regu- 
lations aiming to prevent the marriage of persons unfitted to 
become the parents of children because of these or other in- 
fections, or because of other physical or mental disqualifica- 
tions. In the absence of such laws, or of their effective en- 
forcement, parents should look carefully into these matters 
before the marriage of their children. 

The churches should cooperate in community efforts to 
abolish segregated yice districts, to make humane provision 
for prostitutes, and for clinical treatment of infected persons. 
While favorable to the establishment of clinics for the treat- 
ment of infected persons, the church cannot advocate pro- 
phylaxis. 
finally in an increase of social immorality, and, as has been 
demonstrated by the experiences of segregation, in an increase 
The church must use its utmost educa- 
tional influence to strengthen self-control and to preserve the 
religious sanctions of marriage and the integrity of the home. 

Repressive and curative measures are inadequate without 
als6é a simultaneous attempt to secure a freer scope for normal 
sex expression through all grades of association between men 
and women, from comradeship to marriage. ‘To this end it is 
important to provide abundant wholesome opportunities for 
the association of the sexes, possibility for earlier marriages 
through economic freedom, and the encouragement of love and 
unselfish devotion of men and women to each other in the 
home. ‘The church, which brings both sexes and all ages into 
normal relations, is admirably fitted to provide for this whole- 
some association of the sexes, and to do so should become an 
object of definite endeavor. 


Sukstitutes fcr the Salcon 
PROHIBITION has now become a part of our basic law. That 
it should fail of enforcement through apathy, or in conse- 
quence of the influence of special interests, is inconceivable in 
a democratic country. Whatever vigilance is necessary to 
make the law effective will surely not be lacking. 

The passing of the saloon, which with: all its pernicious 
influences, was yet a social center to a multitude of men, 
creates a new obligation to replace it with wholesome equiva- 
lents. Community centers, the church as a social center, 
fraternal orders and private clubs, public recreation, educa- 
tion in the use of leisure time—all these should be developed 
rapidly and with great power and attractiveness. Especially 
should our churches be opened seven days in the week, with 
helpful religious, educational and social activities. But let us 


Treatment to prevent infection is likely to result - 
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remember that the best equivalent is the home, and that whl 
ever makes homes possible and renders them beautiful g 
passes every other method, . 


Il. 


Movement 


HEN the church enters upon the actual tasks of s 
reconstruction, it undertakes problems that are 
technical, often controversial, and difficult for an orgamig’ 
tion which is composed of men of all parties and movem 


will general statements or casual service avail. ‘The ording 
preacher cannot be an economist or sociologist, nor is he, a 
rule, familiar with industrial management. But the 
issues of reconstruction are confused and difficult, and i 
concerning these that the minister may be presumed to ht 
technical knowledge. ‘The church which does not show } 
way here is derelict to its duty. 2 


The Church’s Distinctive Program 

Tue right policy for the church is therefore to study 
problems from the point of view of the spirit and teachin 
Christ, and, acting loyally and unselfishly upon these t 
ings, to exert its vast educational influence and use its i 

tional organization for human happiness, social justice, a 
the democraitc organization of society. “This looks toward 
positive program, which may here coincide with social m 
ments and tendencies, there oppose them, but in which ¢ 
church knows its own mind and has the power of ui 
action. Within this cooperation liberal and even radical p 
tions may be held with propriety by leaders and minors 
groups in the church, for the broadest liberty and fellowsh 
are desirable. It is only necessary that all should remem: 
that they represent a wide and generally conservative mem 
ship, which must be led, not driven, and which respon 
Wise, patient and educative leadership. 


A New Social Force ; 
Ir 1s important also at this time, that the churches, — 
especially ministers, should be conscious of the fact that tH 
are part of a corporate entity and that the public should real | 
that there is available in the churches, in a sense, a great ne 
social force. ‘This is evidenced by the fact that there are in ¢ 
United States 135,000 ministers, priests and rabbis in cham 
of congregations, who minister to 42,000,000 actual co: 
municants. In the Protestant churches there are 115,00 
ministers in charge of congregations, 25,000,000 commu: 
cants, an influential religious press, a great system of eduy 
tional institutions, and large numbers of social agencies, sui 
2s hospitals and child-caring foundations. 

The value of the church for national causes is one of t 
outstanding discoveries of the war, and its assistance is no 
being sought by every great movement. The church shou 
respond with all its power, especially through pastors and f 
church press, bringing into action all its educational faciliti 
and taking its place ‘in the community organization to whi 
all such movements finally come for their main effort. 

The church is both an educational force and an instituti 
organized for neighborhood and community service. 
buildings are important social centers, capable of great enlar 
ment of activities. If directed intelligently and with oa 
spirit, so that it can never be truthfully charged with se 
seeking, or the desire to control the state, it may become 
of the potent and beneficent factors of a turbulent era. qT 
religious bodies have learned to act together during the w 
and it is now possible, to a considerable extent, to use them 
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heed force for such purposes as are expressed in these state- 


3. 

i ; A Ministry of Education 

period of readjustment requires above all else patient, 
{st and critical thought. The problems pressing for solu- 
have a spiritual phase which the church should inter- 
4and emphasize. More than ever the training of minis- 
dshould include economics, sociology and politics. The 
wher should take seriously his teaching office and be a 
dr of thought among his people. He should induce the 


ems and duties; and the wage earners, likewise, seeking 
to bring the groups together in sympathetic under- 
ling. 


Jce in the evening for the study and emphasis of the 
4.1 phase of religious experience and obligation, constitute 
ll-balanced Sunday program. Worship and discussion 
tbe combined simply and appropriately. In this way 
gy a church may also redeem its Sunday night service. 


Community Relations 

AMUNITY relations and responsibility will henceforth bulk 
fe in the work of local churches. A pastor is not only a 
fen but the leader of a disciplined force, with, therefore, 
buble obligation to public service. It is a false idea that 
ichurches are only concerned with religious, educational 
= charitable enterprises. “They are, or should be, vitally 
serned with civic, economic, and other social interests. 
‘| what is here said refers not only to churches in towns 
‘cities, but with especial force to rural churches because 
the limited social resources of rural communities. 

n a comprehensive statement of this kind, it is also neces- 
’ to say that local churches can never constitute a power- 
; social force, until they are effectively federated and 
\lligently related to the social movement of their com- 
hity. The next ten years should see the Protestant 
rches working unitedly in every community, and Catholic, 
orew and Protestant churches cooperating in social effort. 
re is one field in which theological and historical differ- 
es need not figure, in which religion may become a 
ting, and not, as too often at present, a divisive force. 

e advise church people and pastors to take sympathetic 
brest in the community center movement in their own com- 
nity, to assist in its development, to keep it out of the con- 
| of the politicians, and under the control of public- 
‘ited. citizens, and to avoid needless duplication of build- 
s and effort. It is very important that such centers should 
well supervised by trained workers. 


| The Church and Working People 
iE of the important tasks of the next ten years is to bring 
church into closer relations with the wage earners of the 
ion. We have been negligent in this matter, and have 
fered a rude awakening in needless estrangements. The 
in features in this task are as follows: 
(a) The creation, as rapidly as possible, of many hundreds 
powerful, highly socialized and democratically organized 
irches in working class neighborhoods of cities and indus- 
il centers, and the development of special methods for 
blems which require distinctive treatment, such as those 
ountered in logging camps, company towns, and among 
ht workers and submerged populations. 
(b) The development by the seminaries and by special 
ining methods of ministers who know how to administer 
h churches, men who know economics and social problems 
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as well as theology, and who desire to devote their lives to the 
welfare of the masses. 
(c) A powerful effort by the whole church, but concen- 


‘trating in these churches, and in alliance with the workers 


themselves, to achieve the great objects for which the workers 
are struggling, such as living wages, reasonable hours, safe 
conditions of labor, equal opportunities and pay for women, 
participation in management and ownership, and abolition 
of child labor. 

(d) Surveys of the working class resident districts of our 
cities and industrial centers, in order to lay out, with com- 
mon consent, large non-competing parishes for these churches, 
and to secure, as rapidly as possible, the closing out of com- 
peting churches and the placing of their financial equities in 
other non-competing centers. This will require the co- 
operation of city missionary societies and federations of 
churches, and also of home mission boards. 

Moral Reconstruction 

THE experiences of the war, revealing, as they do, reversion 
to barbarous practices by highly civilized peoples, the near- 
ness to the surface of savage instincts and deep selfishness in 
vast numbers of men, the willingness to profiteer on the part 
of workers as well as employers, the intensity of racial, na- 
tional and religious antagonisms—these experiences have 
demonstrated anew that the progress of humanity is dependent 
not alone upon social organization, but upon the strength of 
the moral emotions and the discipline of character. Whether 
the work that is to be done in reconstruction, beginning with 
the peace treaty itself, shall yield satisfaction or disappoint- 
ment, will depend mainly upon the working capital of moral 
character among the peoples who undertake the tasks. 

Now that the war is over the church should return to its 
historic functions of Christian nurture, evangelism and re- 
ligious education, with new sanctions, and a sure knowledge 
that its ministry to the inner life and to the building of 
character are after all its greatest contribution to social wel- 
fare. If the governments of the world have learned the les- 
son of the war, they will encourage the church in these vital 
undertakings, and they will themselves turn with renewed 
energy to the work of education. ‘They will drive hard at 
that moral discipline which alone can fortify our democratic 
ideals. Every movement of social reform will be partial and 
disappointing until a powerful work of education, both gen- 
eral and religious, has been accomplished. _ 


IV. Conclusion 


IZ must not be forgotten that in social reconstruction we are 
dealing with matters that vitally affect the welfare and 
happiness of millions of human beings, and that we have 
come upon times when people are not submissive to injustice 
or to unnecessary privation and suffering. ‘They are deeply 
and justly in earnest. As has been said, we are laying the 
foundation of a new world.- If those who are the actual 
industrial, political and social leaders of the nation will not 
act upon the principle that the greatest shall be the servant 
of all, then the people themselves, with indignation and bit- 
terness, are sure to take their destiny and that of the world 
into their own hands. The social question cannot be dealt 
with casually. People who are born with unusual ability, -of 
whatever kind, or who receive special advantages, are given 
them for unselfish service. Large holdings of property can 
be justified only by devotion to the common good. We are 
entering upon an era in which the absorbing concern of the 
world will be for social justice and the greatest well-being of 
the greatest number. ‘This will animate the religious spirit 
of the future—a spirit which has found its supreme expres- 
sion and example in Jesus Christ. 
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The GIST of IT 


TEMPERS were sorely tried this last month 
by sultry heat over a great part of the 
American continent and a steady downpour 
of rain in the East. Race relations and in- 
dustrial relations suffered in consequence. 
However, GRAHAM TAYLOR, in the opening 
article, shows how Chicago, in spite of in- 
numerable strikes and industrial disputes, 
has on the whole preserved her traditional 
good humor. Page 645. 


ARE we really conscious of new opportuni- 
ties and new world obligations in this period 
of reconstruction, or are Americans relapsing 
into their pre-war extravagance and care- 
lessness in the face of threatening economic 
exploitations? Taking for his illustration 
the subject of food economy, BRUNO LASKER 
points to the most promising legislative and 
educational features in the situation. Page 646. 


NOT only the very poor but all classes find 
their recreational needs taken care of lib- 
erally and inspiringly in the most progressive 
of western cities. First Seattle, and now Los 
Angeles have established wonderful resorts, 
both for the day tripper and for the vaca- 
tionist. How Los Angeles has made a moun- 
tain into a playground is described by BESSIE 
D. StropparT. Page 648. 


ONLY a handful of westerners have been 
in Petrograd as late as last April. WALTER 
W. Pettit, a member of the staff of 
the New York School of Social Work, was 
one of them and, on his return, shares with 
us some of his experiences and the results of 
‘his study of conditions in the Bolshevik cen- 
ter. Page 651. : 
BRITISH Labor is taking much space in 
American public discussion of late—not be-~ 
cause of its originality in industrial or politi- 
cal theory, though it is rapidly advancing 
the thought of the world in both respects, 
but because it embodies the first emergence 
of an educated working class into a position 
of great democratic responsibility, with the 
prospect of possible complete control in the 
near future. At the Southport Conference 
of the British Labour Party, reported by Ar- 
thur Gleason, the new accent of victorious 
youth among the older leaders was the most 
noteworthy event. Page 654. 


HAVING described, in last month’s Recon- 
struction Number, the backward drift of 
Balkan peoples to the homes from which 
tyranny and war had driven them, Lewis W. 
HINE now pictures the amazing variety of 
homesteads made and inhabited by them in 
exile and en route. This series of photo- 
graphic records will be continued. Page 661. 


AUTHENTIC information on the French 
oficial program of town and village recon- 
struction and the part which American aid 
may most advantageously take in it, is given 
by GrorcE B. Forp, the architect, in the 

America Overseas” department. From the 
very different environment of a Far Eastern 
city comes the story of F. S. Wicks, an Amer- 
ican missionary, of how he discovered his 
neighbors and their social needs. Page 670. 


NUMBER 4+ of the Survey’s Reconstruction 
Series, which accompanies this issue as: a 
separate supplement, presents the Church and 
Social Reconstruction program of the com- 
bined Protestant Churches of America, a 
document which indicates fearless departure 
from the traditional attitude of aloofness in 
the face of big public questions that affect 
the spiritual welfare of the nation. It is not 
an academic expression of opinion, but most 
precise and emphatic on points that affect 
practices of the churches themselves. 
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tion. They will welcome this revision. 
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For copies communicate with the Metropolitan Super- 
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HICAGO is having its share of the country-wide 
and world-wide industrial unrest. More strikes and 
{ lockouts accompany the mid-summer heat than were 
ever known before at any one time. Whatever 
isific occasion or grievance may have been alleged to justify 
faccount for any of them, the fundamental cause is the dis- 
lity between wages and the cost of living. 

iChe most unusual and disturbing to the public mind of all 
i suspensions of activities, threatened or experienced, were 
ise in the city departments. In rapid succession the 1,700 
set sweepers, the 800 garbage collectors, drivers and workers 
ithe reduction plant, the 900 bridge laborers, the 800 city 
| clerks and over 300 fire department engineers, with groups 
iworkers in other departments, in all nearly 5,000 public 
inloyes, actually quit their jobs. They did so after present- 
| their demands for higher wages at the expiration of a very 
if time limit, within which it was practically impossible to 
ke any adjustment of the wage scales. 

his situation was the more serious because of the long 
ach between the mayor and the city council, especially its 
ince committee. Neither he nor the executive heads of the 
ieral departments of the city government gave token of any 
ious concern in any attempt to prevent or adjust the differ- 
tes so as to avoid or shorten the suspension of public service. 
‘eir silence, if it did not give consent, at least did not with- 
d tacit satisfaction in referring each group of claimants to 
finance committee of the city council. This of course 
assed the buck ”’ so that the council would bear the burden 
blame and the mayor would get the credit of success in case 

demands were denied or granted. 

Fortunately the need of higher wages was generally ac- 
swledged both within and beyond official circles. Although 
: financial situation of the city made any readjustment very 
ficult, especially after the budget had been determined, it 
s possible to make reasonable advances which were reason- 
y accepted, so that the suspensions of work were very brief 
all cases except in the collection of garbage and the cleaning 
streets, which were suspended for about a fortnight through- 
t the entire city. The most menacing of all, however, was 
» action of the firemen engineers. “They took no action as 
mbers of the steamfitters’ union and therefore did not strike, 
+ simultaneously “ resigned ” their positions and left the fire 
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‘and pumping stations after a few hours’ notice. 


An Epidemic of Strikes in Chicago 


By Graham Taylor 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


They were 
out only one day and when they returned to work, after agree- 
ing among themselves to submit all claims to arbitration, they 
issued a public statement, ‘‘ that at no time during the period 
we were out of the service would we have refused a request 
of the fire marshal to participate in our duties were we called 
upon to do so.” ‘The other firemen and 3,500 policemen at 
their respective mass meetings decided against striking and to 
accept an increase of $300 a year in lieu of the $500 demanded. 
The sinister significance of this experience for the future over- 
shadows the satisfaction that the present emergency was so 
brief and upon the whole so good-natured. 

Of the disturbances and suspensions in industrial plants it 
is dificult to write in the space at command and at this time, 
because the situations are so many, so varied, so complicated 
and in some instances so unusually obscure. Certain of them 
may be reported so far as information is obtainable, subject 
however to revision and correction when it is more possible 
to ascertain and authenticate the actual facts. The outbreak 
at the Corn Products Refining Company’s plant in Argo,. a 
suburb of Chicago, chiefly devoted to this industry, seems to 
have been due to the effort of a certain proportion of the em- 
ployes to establish collective bargaining through their union 
representatives. It is claimed by them that the general man- 
ager of the plant, who is also vice-president of the company, 
expressed in writing his willingness that all the employes might 
vote yes or no on this proposal, but without committing the 
company to accept the decision that might be thus registered. 
After the ballots had been printed and polling booths for 
secret voting had been secured, permission to take the vote is 
said to have been denied by other officials of the company in the 
absence of the general manager. The ground of this denial is 
said to have been the expressed unwillingness of the company to 
adopt any such a proposal as would coerce any of its employes’ 
acceptance of a method of dealing with it with which they 
might not be in agreement. The strike immediately followed, 
and the attempt to operate the works led to an uprising of the 
cosmopolitan population, which resulted in bloodshed and a 
great popular demonstration at the funeral of the men who 
were killed, in which many returned soldiers in uniform par- 
ticipated. Both parties, at this writing, ‘‘ are resting upon 


their arms” with the sheriff and his deputies guarding the 
plant. 
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Special attention and interest are aroused by the unexpected 
walk-out of the employes at the McCormick works of the 
International Harvester Company, in view of the recent estab- 


lishment of industrial councils in which the decisions as to ~ 


wages, hours and differences between the management and the 
men were left to these council committees, composed of an 
equal number of representatives of the employes and of the 


management. [See the Survey for April 12 and April-26.] It 
is significant that the strike occurred in this one of the twenty 


plants of the company where the industrial council plan was 
not accepted by the employes, when those in the other plants 
voted for it by alarge majority. Without any notice whatever, 
without presenting any grievance or making any demands, 
5,000 employes ceased work, and succeeded in persuading 800 
in the adjoining twine mill and 1,800 in the tractor works not 
to continue working. The employes at the Deering works of 
the company, however, did not yield to the same persuasion. 
Their industrial council committee is said to have requested 
the management to shut down this plant for a few days, which 
was done, in order to stop the spread of the strike. “The 
Weber works employes, numbering 700, also presented their 
demands through their council committee in accordance with 
the industrial plan. 

Outside labor leaders contend that these works councils are 
primarily aimed to avoid dealing with their employes through 
the regular trade union organization, although the company 
claims not to have discriminated against any union man. So 
John Kikulski, an organizer of the American Federation of 
Labor, was sent’ to the McCormick works with several as- 
sistants to organize all the employes not claimed by the several 
unions of the trades in a new “ federal union.” This work of 
organizing preceded and attended the walk-out and, it is 
claimed, will be extended to the other plants of the company 
here and elsewhere, despite the extraordinarily extended share 
in the shops’ management given the employes under the indus- 
trial council scheme. Meanwhile notices have been posted at all 
the works hereabouts, announcing that the plants are closed 
indefinitely. The outcome, especially as it affects this fore- 
most attempt of the Harvester company to share management 
with its employes, will be watched with peculiar interest. 

The Crane Company, where good working conditions,. in- 
cluding profit-sharing and an annual bonus, have been widely 
considered to be satisfactory for many years, also met with a 
spectacular surprise. At the noon hour one day a procession 


Reconstruction or Relapse? 
By Bruno Lasker 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


HAT the ordinary table habits of well-to-do 

Americans are “ piggish” is the complaint of a 

social worker recently returned from Europe; the 

table d’hote at a seaside hotel filled her with dis- 
gust. Similarly, a British reformer visiting this country 
was struck at once with the disregard of the most ele- 
mentary rules of food conservation. And we had thought 
we had mastered all this and had become a thrifty na- 
tion! From many sides come complaints that the war les- 
sons in economy have been as quickly forgotten as they were 
learned. Everywhere one may see plates leave the table half 
filled, pantries overstocked with perishable foods, an unneces- 
sary variety on menus which stimulates the appetite and con- 
duces to overfeeding. With the abolition of the Food Admin- 
istration and its educational work, the check on the traditional 
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crafts, who marched to an adjoining grove and did not» 


eee) 


of employes ‘started near one of the: jarge buildings: 
numbered thousands ‘of -workers, including those o 


to work. As most of them had not been organized, organize 
of the various trades were promptly at hand to enroll the m 
and women in the unions of their crafts. The main issues ] 


far-formulated are a-new wage scale, a 44-hour week and‘ 
-abandonment of piece-work. 


When 16,000 carpenters “refused ‘to «work «until oa 
ceived $1 an hour, the Building Construction Employers’ ! 
sociation, after the carpenter contractors had offered 921% ce 
an hour, shut down all work, thus locking out all the oth 
building trades whose services for the most part could not 
utlized while the carpenters suspended their work, in violat; 
of a joint agreement extending to May, 1921. ‘Thus proje 
involving the expenditure of $22,000,000 and the labor 
about 80,000 men are summarily suspended. q 

The threat of the surface and elevated streetcar men 
strike, which has been pending for a week or more, has k 
the public mind in keener suspense than all the other lab 
troubles—and with reason, because of the certainty that 
would cause still more acute unrest and possibly much m 
serious and prevalent disturbance. “Thus far, however, v 
good temper has been maintained on all sides. Indeed, | 
managers of the companies and their dissatisfied employes sé 
to agree that the public should meet the emergency by 6 
senting to pay higher fares, in order to raise the wages of € 
men. Meanwhile, at the call of the governor, the state Pub 
Utilities Commission investigated the entire situation and 4 
report its findings and the decisions which it is within its pop 
to make. ‘The mayor also appointed a committee consisting 
the two company managers, two streetcar union officials 4 
three aldermen, who, however, express little confidence in @ 
ciliating the difference. ‘The demand of the 16,000 surface 4 
elevated employes through a referendum vote at their hes 
quarters is for an eight-hour day, with one day off each ’ 
the grant of which they insist upon before coming to 4 
agreement upon the increase of wages from 48 cents to 
cents an hour, which the companies claim their entire inabil 
to pay. ; 

Meanwhile Chicago faces the future with that almost i 
perturbable optimism which has hitherto very generally kept 
people in good humor and has carried the city safely over soi 
of its most perilous crises. 


wastefulness of the American seems to have gone. Anda now 
as though to justify this disregard of the continued need 
food thrift, every food industry comes before the public, off 
backed by the Department of Agriculture, with alluring pit 
tures of the enormity of its product ‘this season and ° 
patriotic duty of the people to prevent waste by eating, eatin 
One day it is wheat, another peaches, and still another bee 
and lamb. 4 

The cattlemen and packers advertise that all restrictions: 
meat are off. An official statement of the Department 
Agriculture corroborates this and says that “there is no long 
need for meat conservation.” We are told that “the supp 
is plentiful and patriotic citizens may freely disregard meal 
saving instructions.” Prices of beef cattle have fallen sind 
March 1 on account of the stoppage of exports for army Uf 
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ia slack demand for beef at home due to continuation of regulation of the packing industry. Its chief aim is that. of 
4conservation under the mistaken (italics ours) idea that separating the meat business from the grocery business and the 
\conservation is still necessary to feed the people of Europe. innumerable other businesses which have threatened to make 
ne whole agitation, if one compares it with the warnings the great Chicago packing houses monopoly sources of supply 
Merbert Hoover, and every observant American who is for the retail trade. ‘There is to be a strict system of licenses, 
ning from Europe, appears wide of the mark in its state- such as has been recommended by the Federal Trade Com- 
i of fact. Against the insistence of the President that mission, for the purpose, as a correspondent puts it, 

gut American aid the reconstruction of Europe cannot be of removing the stockyards from the contro] of the packers; 
Inplished it sets\a deliberate propaganda of national sel- of limiting the packers’ control over industries producing unrelated 
tess. Lord Robert Cecil pointed to this dependence of the food products ; 

\ 4 on America when he said: “It is scarcely too much to of putting refrigerator cars on the basis of common carriers and 


{\ ; ‘ : king them part of the carrying system of the country; 
ana ] le) 3 ] me ie e sigie, 
hat if the continent of Europe stood altogether by itself of establishing throughout the country storage and marketing facili- 


ould be difficult to see how an economic disaster could be ties that will permit competition with packers’ branch houses. 


hy o ” 

t= OF course,..Europe. does: not stand: by: itself. The bill was drafted after months of careful study and has 
* Germany, the danger of grave civil strife seems for the the approval of bodies concerned with the cost of living on the 
ent averted by the promise of a rich harvest; but it is mo one hand and the prosperity of farming on the other. The 
it that there is practically no meat, and that the herds packers complain that this measure is “revolutionary;” but the 
me neighboring countries also have been almost exhausted. American people are no longer afraid of revolutionary measures 
§ recent riots in Hamburg originated with a rumor that ‘to curb profiteers or to safeguard the interests of their eco- 
thad been slaughtered and utilized in meat products in nomic proteges in Europe. That some such curb is necessary, 
ritution for pork and beef. In England, Mr. Clynes, the appears from the cabled decision of European statesmen to es- 
her food controller, not long ago drew attention to the tablish an international system of food control as a cure for so- 
jlling thoroughness with which the production, distribu- cial unrest and the opposition to this plan on the part of the 
and sale of meat was controlled by great syndicates to the ‘American experts on the ground that the freest possible interna- 
iment’ of the small’ consumer who can hardly afford, in tional trading alone will guarantee that supplies will go where 
Hays, to-taste meat at all. In France, President Poin they are most needed. ‘To insure that automatic distribution of 
er ecided: onc}uly otoverta Council: of mimisters:to the world’s supplies, it is necessary that the channels nearest 
presided on July 9 


sider the continual soaring of the cost of living, and it is one ape tps Dovtan ieee ee eC ec 
bunced that Premier Clemenceau, relieved of his major A Monopoly Averted 

ses as head of the Peace Conference, will devote most of his 
} to efforts to reduce it. The Petit Parisien has printed 
Nstics showing that for a few weeks after the armistice 
ies declined but that as soon as price restrictions were re- 
ved, they climbed to previously unattained heights. “The 
jiment for free trade is growing rapidly. 


In the meat industry the United States are for Europe what 
in the fishing industry Boston is for the United States. Be- 
cause of the dominating position of that port, its market de- 
termines the price of fish for the whole country. By organiz- 
ing a gigantic “fish trust,” seventeen persons have been able, 
practically without any resisting power on the part of the 
‘he food riots in Italy fill much of the first pages in our consumer, to dictate ever rising prices until the housewife in 
spapers. Jacob Billikopf, just returned from Poland, re- the hinterland of Massachusetts and even in far Missouri 
‘S that even the wealthy have to stand in line in some of wanted to know whether the Food Administration was fooling 
owns for their share in an extremely meagre national food hey jn recommending a greatly increased consumption of fish 
oly. In Russia, General Hunger, from all accounts, is and at the same time allowing the price of that article to rise 
jonly “dictator” who ‘has completely conquered all the  ky-high! However, by one of those “revolutionary” acts, 
itory of the former empire. In India, the figures of starva- of which the most stolid Americans are occasionally capable, 
| and bloody riots resulting from it are so appalling that Judge Sanderson, in the Suffolk Superior Criminal Court three 
British government spares the world all but the most weeks ago, pronounced jail sentences on the members of this 
chy news of the events there. It is true, the Indians don’t trust, finding them guilty of conspiracy to raise the price of 
eat—but you cannot, waste beef in America without rais- fish in war-time and creating a monopoly of the fish business 
ithe price of wheat in the farthest corners of the world. throughout New England. Starting as the Bay State Fishing 
“he packers quite recently (New York Times for June 11) Company in 1905 with a capital of half a million dollars, the 
2 out a statement to the effect that they had one hundred corporation during the war transformed itself into a new com-_ 
ion pounds of meat a month above the quantity the people pany with a capital of eight million; and later one of the 
e buying. The curious fact remains that in spite of the re-. principal promoters formed the Atlantic Coast Fisheries, with 
1 of our troops and the reduced exportation of meat, the a capital of twelve million to operate south of the New 
e was higher in April than in March and higher still in England coast, thus to prevent any effective competition that 
y. Why do not prices fall? Why should the people of might have arisen there. © 

United States gorge in meat and meat products to keep up The case, which has been appealed, is interesting as showing 
es against themselves and against the starving millions of the helplessness of the public to prevent the growth of these 
ope? As a matter of fact, the support given from all sides gigantic combinations, so long as they remain within the law. 
the Kenyon ill for the control of the. packing industry, During the war, the activities of the Food Administration 
before Congress, shows that the people will not allow have kept alive.a general interest in food prices and conditions 
nselves to be fooled any longer. Its economic importance lies of food production. The question is, shall we in the watch- 
he reduction in the cost of living that will follow it, its poli+ fulness over these also relapse into the former carelessness, as- 
| importance in that it will help America to-make good her — apparently we have already relapsed in the matter of eis 
lige to the masses of the Old World. servation? “Or shall we tackle both tasks in the spirit in 
\s a matter of fact, two bills have been introduced, one which our national leaders bid us, and in which every thought- 
Senator Kendrick and one by Senator Kenyon. ‘They are ful citizen must wish, to face it—of a new sense of respon- 

antagonistic, but the last named goes further in the sibility to unborn generations and to the world at large? 


Around a City Camp Fire 
How Los Angeles Has Made a Mountain into a Myatcipat Util 
By Bessie D. Stoddart a 


N the government forest reserve of the San Bernardino 

mountains some seventy-five miles away, Los Angeles 

has developed two recreation camps for the use of its 

citizens. Many inquiries have been made about the 
enterprise. “This article will try to give some practical in- 
formation that may be of help to other communities that wish 
to start similar camps. 

In 1911, the Los Angeles Playground Commission started 
its experiment, for it is that department that operates the 
camps. A Y. M. C. A. camp was rented at one of the 
beaches, and groups of boys and of girls were taken on out- 
ings. For the next two summers, a temporary location was 
found in the San Gabriel mountains. Meantime the com- 
mission, aided by the United States forester, made a survey 
of available sites for a permanent camp, and an ideal site 
was found at Seeley Flat in the Angelus Forest reserve of 
the San Bernardino mountains. In 1914, the camp was 
established at this place. So successful was the permanent 
camp that the United States Agricultural Department in 
1917 offered to turn over its forestry experimental station 
(which was to be abandoned) 
for a second camp, At this loca- 
tion, some fifty miles distant by 
road from Camp Seeley, Camp 
Radford was established the fol- 
lowing summer. Both camps 
have been improved from year 
to year. Seeley now accommo- 
dates three hundred and fifty 
guests and Radford two hundred 
and fifty. Family outings are 
now the rule rather than ex- 
cursions for groups of boys and 
of girls. 

Camp Seeley is located in a 
beautiful mountain valley at an 
elevation of about 4,500 feet. 
Oak groves and pine forests 
stretch for miles around, and a 
stream runs through the camp. 
There are ridges and peaks with- 
in easy walking distance from 
which magnificent views can be 
obtained. ‘The government gives 
the city the use of twenty-three 
acres, but practically the whole 
great country-side belongs to the 
camp. 

In spite of the wildness of the 
place the location is very access- 
ible. An excellent interurban 
electric car connects Los Angeles 
with San  Bernardino—sixty 
miles—and .an_ excellent auto 
stage system carries the camp- 
ers from there to Camp Seeley 
—fifteen miles. The roads 
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are good, and freight is easily handled. Yet the desist 
seclusion is secured by the camp’s location on a side road 
mile and a half away from the traveled mountain highwa 
The trip is comfortable, safe and at the same time very beau 
ful, both by trolley through the orange belt, and by aw 
up the mountain side. The location offers a genuine cha 
of scene from the city, and the elevation makes a comple 
change of climate—two benefits that should not be over 
looked in the placing of a camp. @ 
Camp Seeley is equipped with sixty-one cabins, the majot 
of them large enough to be divided into two compartm 
to accommodate two families. “The upper part of the 
are canvas flaps that roll up. ‘There are shelves and hook 
for clothing. Iron cots with mattresses are provided. 
campers bring their own supply of blankets, which are nee | 
sary as the nights are cold in the mountains, and so bo 
economy and sanitation are served. A fumigating hous 
provided for the mattresses. | 

A good-sized house contains the camp kitchen and stor 
room, and rooms for the caretaker who lives at the camp 
year. ‘The dining quarters ai 
simply cement floors laid under 
small grove of trees, furnishel 
with long tables and_ benche 
A beautiful log lodge contains | 
large social hall with its 
crude fireplace, also a librat 
and rooms for the camp offe 
(clerk, store, post-office); an 
above these are eight small Ye 
rooms. ‘This cabin is used 
only in summer-time, but 
particularly designed to accomm 
date small groups who wish ® 
spend a few days amid th 

winter snows. The open-a 
Ls | 


“ 


~ 


cabins would be found too cok 
as a rule, in the winter month® 
A huge outdoor ““pow-wol 
center” consists of log benché 
forming a horseshoe around th 
campfire pit. The porch of th 
lodge forms the stage at the en 
of the horse-shoe. At this spa 
in summer-time the campet 
gather for the evening entertail 
ments. A cement swimminl 
pool is an important adjunct # 
the camp. 

The sanitary conditions of t 
camp are well cared for. Th 
grounds are well drained 
Cabins are purposely exposed 
the sun. A water system pr 
vides pure drinking water and 
pumped to a storage reserve 
where it can be used not onl 
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* domestic purposes but also for sprinkling the grounds 
d for combating possible fires. Bathing quarters and a 
ace for washing clothes are provided. An excellent sewage 
stem is installed with modern toilet fixtures and Imhoff 
tling tanks. Garbage is fed to hogs, which are kept at a 
avenient distance; young hogs are taken up at the beginning 
‘the camp season and taken back at the end to be sold at a 
ofit. There happen to be no mosquitoes; flies are not bad, 
t fly-traps are to be used to eliminate them. 

Food is bought in large quantities through the city purchas 
2 agent and is freighted to camp by electric car and motor 
ck. Distillate is brought in for burning in the ranges, 
ing cheaper than the cost of cutting wood, and more con- 
nient. 

‘Simple, wholesome meals are served in cafeteria fashion. 
he dishes are of white enamel ware and the tables are 
vered with white oilcloth. Professional cooks are em- 
oyed, but the campers take turns in helping with the table- 
tting and dish-washing, preparing vegetables, putting up 
cnic lunches, gathering camp-fire wood, and the like. The 
sh-washing is, made very sanitary and convenient. ‘There 
_a huge stationary galvanized trough in three divisions, and 
ie dishes, after being washed in soapy water, are swung 
ong in a basket on a trolley to be dipped into two scalding 
nsing waters. The mountain air is so dry and the dishes 
} hot that only the silverware needs to be wiped. In addi- 
on to occasional duties of this kind, the campers take care 
‘ their own cabins. When the camp is running full the staff 
‘ paid workers includes a manager, assistant manager, care- 
ker, clerk, cook, assistant cook, cook’s helper, diningroom 
elper, and two students to teach swimming and serve as 
fe guards, lead in volley ball, tennis and other sports, and 
» organize hikes—sunrise, overnight, and other long and 
ort trips. 

In addition to the paid workers there are some ten or more 
ylunteers who pay no board. These help in serving the 
eals, in taking groups on hikes, in leading community sing- 
g and getting up camp-fire entertainments, in taking charge 
‘ activities for little children to give the mothers more leisure, 
c. There is always one to take charge of the library (a 
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UNDER THE TREES 


Tables are set‘on cement floors and the campers dine cafeteria-fashion, but without the rush this implies in 
the city 2 


collection of books and magazines furnished by the Los An- 
geles Public Library), and another who is versed in nature 
study to head excursions of those interested in the study of 
birds, trees and flowers. There is always also a volunteer 
trained nurse, often one of the visiting nurses of the city 
Health Department, who is on hand for first aid work and 
for helping and advising in practical ways. ‘These volunteers 
are teachers, kindergartners, nurses and others who are 
selected because of their love of the work, and they. bring into 
the camp a splendid spirit of cheery helpfulness. Under such 
leadership the campers fall into line with their small contribu- 
tion of work and their large contribution of democratic fel- 
lowship. 

The groups of campers are composed of citizens from every 
walk of life, just as are the patrons of public schools, parks, 
and libraries. As the camps are self-supporting, there is no 
thought of receiving charity. There are usually some whose 
expenses are being paid by individuals or organizations, but 
this is arranged in such a way that no one knows. The 
groups usually go for a thirteen-day outing. They leave ona 
Monday and return a week from the following Saturday. 
This leavés.a respite between groups to clean the camp thor- 
oughly and as a rest period for the workers, whose life is a 
strenuous one. 

The spirit of the camp is the most wonderful thing about it. 
Inside of two or three days it will be found that the three 
hundred and fifty people, mostly unacquainted before: the 
journey, have become an amalgamated group with a strong 
community enthusiasm. Congenial spirits soon find one an- 
other. ‘Trips are planned, and notices are posted of parties— 
fishing and other kinds—so that those who wish may join. 
But those who find in solitude the greatest rest can be alone 
in the woods by a few minutes’ walk. Each night a different 
group is assigned to take charge of the camp-fire entertain- 
ment. “Talent abounds where so many are gathered together, 
and the civic theater ideal is practically put into expression 
in these impromptu and original dramatic and musical even- 
ings. There are no services held in camp on Sundays, but 
various groups of campers may conduct services according to 
their faith in the woods near by. At the Sunday evening 
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Announcements of walking parties. are posted so that anyone 


may join who wishes 


camp fire, an ethical talk or story, or some lecture, and com- 
munity singing, will be found the usual program. 

The splendid camp spirit that has been referred to is no 
doubt due to several things. First of all, the camp is a public 
utility established by thescity, and hence all are part owners 
in it. All pay the same amount. There is the simplest equip- 
ment that is compatible with comfort—no luxuries, artificiali- 
ties, or frills of any kind, but just plain living in a primitive, 
wholesome, naturally lovely environment. The hard work 
of the year, the grind ‘of the competitive city struggle, is for- 
gotten in this leisure time that is spent among the glories of 
nature and in giving spontaneous expression to community 
play. The bit of work required fromthe campers is also a 
wholesome link. But aside from these inherent forces that 
make for good comradeship, there is something else that must 
be absolutely right.if a camp is to be harmonious, and that is 
its leadership. “Too much cannot be said for the camp man- 
agers who have been chosen for their broad social vision as 
well as for their business ability. These managers select their 
paid assistants and their volunteer helpers, and thus a splendid 
corps is built up of tactful, helpful, enthusiastic workers. 
This spirit communicates itself at once to the incoming groups. 
There is a joyous response to the opportunities given, and 
many are the songs and poems and camp fire speeches composed 
to celebrate the affection felt for the camp. Friendships are 
formed that hold in the city, and camp reunions are held in 
the city playground clubhouses during the winter. 

The cost ofa thirteen-day outing at Camp Seeley for adults 
and for children of twelve and over is eleven dollars. This in- 
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The lodge is a part of the mountain-side; it is a 


gathering-place in cold and rain 
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Aides transportation, meals, cabin, and every 
pense. Younger children are taken at a still lo 
rate. Though the price is small, it actually co 
the cost of travel, food, supplies, freight and sala 
of the camp employes. Moreover, it covers the 
pense of printing circulars that advertise the ca 
and of clerical help in the city office where ¢ 
campers make reservations and pay their money 
advance. ‘To accomplish all this on such low r 
means that excursion rates are secured from the elec 
tric car company, special rates from the auto stag 
company on account of the numbers handled, and tha 
foodstuffs are carefully bought. ‘The city puts in tk 
complete camp plant and equips it, but beyond the 
the camp is maintained by what the campers pay. 
Registration may be made for any outing, but whe 
the maximum number has been reached, the lists 


the camps cannot accommodate all applicants, 
- those who register first are served first. Payment 
full is made at the time of registration, but the money ig 
refunded where plans must be changed. “Those who can are 


ten weeks of school vacation—the camps are open sixteet 
weeks in all. tt 
from year to year to meet the demands, and no doubt there 
will be need for other camps in the future. It is not though 
advisable to have more than three hundred and fifty, or 7 
haps four hundred in one group. * 

‘The improvements at Camp Seeley have cost the city about 
$20,000. To start the camp in 1911, friends of the enter- 
prise made some donations to offset a deficit in maintenance 
and for a while after that it was not fully self-supporting 
But there is now returned a small surplus each year to the 
city, which is counted as an offset for repairs. 

At first the United States Department of Agricultur 
charged ten dollars a year rental for the Camp Seeley site 
but later relinquished even that charge. It also gave the fre 
use of the Camp Radford site, which comprises eighty-tw: 
acres, and gave the house and other improvements that wer 
located there. In every way that department has shown it 
interest in fostering the municipal camp idea; it wants to se 
the forest reserves used. 

Camp Radford is located in a meadow at an elevation e 
6,000 feet. Wonderful trips can be taken from here to th 
top of Mt. San Gorgonio and Mt. San Bernardino, whied 
rise to an altitude of some 11,000 feet. The camp is mud 
the same as Seeley, but has not yet been equipped with a lodg 
and a “ pow-wow center.” On account of the cold at thi 
high altitude, the cabins have board sides with windows 
rather than the canvas curtains. The cabins are large, bein: 
divided into four compartments, each commodious enough t 
lodge a family. The dining quarters are roofed, as rain 1 
more frequent here. A storage reservoir is used for swimming 
irrigating, and fire protection. Some of the meadowland wil 
probably be planted each year to summer vegetables for th 
use of the camp. The rate for a thirteen-day stay at Cam 
Radford is twelve dollars and a quarter, as the transportatio 
charges are higher than to Camp Seeley. 

There is a third camp on government land located onl 
thirty-five miles from Los Angeles in the San Dimas Canyo 
of the Sierra Madre mountains. ‘This camp is small and_ 
used for week-end parties of fifty or less. It is equipped ver 
simply with floored tents, cook-house, and canvas-sided dining 
room. The camp was originally started by an organizatio 
interested in giving working women an opportunity to ge 
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ray into the country, but it was difficult to handle under) 
jpvate auspices, and so the Playground Department was 
ked to take it. = the elevation i is not high and the canyon 


i year round. eae: from department stores, schools, etc., 
jgage the camp ahead for week-end parties. The Play- 
jjound Department takes the groups in motor trucks, provides 
‘2 food, and sends a camp leader and a cook with the party. 
he campers take their own blankets. For an over-night 
fcursion of this kind, two dollars and a quarter is charged, 
is amount paying for transportation, lodging, and four 
zeals. 

lIt is possible that, at some later time, Los Angeles will 
ttablish a camp at the seaside. No one can estimate what the 
¢mps mean to the thousands that make use of them. Even 
ell-to-do people ordinarily find it hard to get into the moun- 
fins so close at hand, for the commercial resorts are expensive, 
hd family camping is inconvenient. The municipal camp is 
filed with enthusiasm as bridging the difficulties. As for less 
iirtunate people who could never hope for such experiences 
tithout these camps, their appreciation is truly pathetic. One 
foman had never been in the mountains before, and for 


: 


Aventy years she had had no vacation from cooking three 


‘ Other cities in California have been considering the estab- 
fshment of municipal camps. Sacramento recently had 


Mr. Pettit, 


ROM errand boy in a Brooklyn drug store to 
food controller in a great city is an extraordinary pro- 
motion even in times of great turmoil. Such has been 
the experience of Zorin, a member of the Petrograd 
lity government. Indeed, when one hears from his own lips 
he story of the landing in New York at the age of fourteen, 
tiendless and penniless, with no knowledge of English, and 
then of the battle to secure an education, the change seems 
"ven more marvelous. He tells of.an initial salary of. one 
lollar a week and frequent periods of unemployment, when 
in occasional milk bottle or a crust at the saloon bar furnished 
Mis meals and a tenement roof his bed. 

_ As we were gathered around the dining table at Prince 
Kuddasheff’s in Petrograd one day early in March, 1919, 
Zorin told us of his life. There was little Miss Sante, the 
ittractive. Finnish girl, who was in charge of the American 
embassy in Petrograd. ‘There was. Shishkin, formerly Rus- 
ian consul in Chicago and New York, at present in charge 
of what remains of the American Red Cross in Russia. And 
here was Hunt of the Chicago Tribune, still alive and happy 
n spite of the Helsingfors reports that soldiers of the Soviet 
rovernment had killed him as he crossed the border. It was 
ny first day in Petrograd, and I had not learned yet of the 
yood things which Shishkin could secure through the Swiss 
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$7,000 appropriated for that purpose, but was enjoined from 
using city funds outside the city. 
the maintenance of camps in its charter before it began this 
work. It would be well for any city to have the legal status 
of the undertaking made secure before beginning the work. 


Los Angeles provided for 


Every item concerning location and sanitation must be care- 


fully studied by any community in establishing a camp—and 
each community will have its own peculiar problems to solve. 


It is best to start in a small way, to be slow but sure. A 


capable executive should be secured to plan such an enterprise 


from the beginning. Los Angeles could not have accom- 


plished this pioneer work in establishing recreation camps 
had not the superintendent of playgrounds possessed a rare 
combination of qualities, including the mechanical ability to 
plan all details of economical and convenient equipment, love 


of outdoor life, and the broad social vision needed in planning 
the human side of the undertaking. ‘The various playground 
commissioners have been enthusiastic promoters of the move- 
ment from the start, and the city councilmen and other ofh- 
cials have gladly lent their cooperation. 

If further information concerning the equipment and man- 
agement of the camps is desired, it may be obtained by ad- 
dressing Superintendent C. B. Raitt of the Playground De- 
partment. Any community, however, which thinks of going 
into this undertaking in earnest would save much time and 
expense by sending some one to make a personal study of the 
camps. Such visitors would be made welcome and would 
secure the benefit of the eight years of experience that Los 
Angeles has had. 


PETROGRAD 


By Walter W. Pettit 


who is a member of the staff of the New York School of Social Work, was in 
various parts of Russia during 1916. Last Spring he was in Petrograd studying social and eco- 
nomic conditions from a nonpartisan point of view. He left on April 1.—Editor. ' 


cooperative and through the shopping expeditions of his aged 
cook Alexandrovna, and so we were dining on tinned soup, 
tinned beef, and sardines and biscuit. 

It was a box of soda biscuit that started Zorin. “ The X 
Biscuit Co.,” he remarked, and then added, “ Do you re- 
member the strike in 19— there?’”? No one did, but we 
showed our interest, and he went on to tell us how he had 
organized that strike. From this bit of personal history he 
wandered on to the story of his discovery of a public library 
in one of the New Jersey cities where he read and read, abso- 
lutely undirected, anything that came his way. It was here 
that he discovered Kar! Marx. Then some kind soul intro- 
duced him to the Newark night class, and there he had the 
only schooling he has ever been able to get. His devotion to 
the United States was manifest in every sentence. He ad- 
mitted that his lot had been hard oftentimes, but his twelve 
years with us had developed a keen appreciation of many 
ef our good qualities. He had asked Lenine to include him 
as an assistant if a commission is ever sent to the United 
States. 

It was from this quiet blue- Tes youth with his high fore- 
head crowned by a mass of brown hair, combed straight back, 
that I learned that Petrograd was not the city of the dead I 
had supposed it to be. Zorin’s room at the Hotel Astoria was 
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most simple. A much battered phonograph seemed to be his 
chief article of furniture. One day, after having shared with 
him a glass of poor tea, unsweetened, and some unappetizing 
black bread, all that the one-time luxurious hotel now affords 
its occupants, he brought out several records and played them 
for me, and then he told me that the opera was open every 
night at the old Marinsky theater. In spite of the great difh- 
culty in securing seats, I managed to get a ticket for Boris 
Gudinov. Later in the week I heard and saw the wonderful 
Shiliapin, and the next night in another crowded house I saw 
Orlov dance the Humpback Horse. The audience seemed 
much the same that one saw in 1916. . There were no 
women in evening dress. If the working class and the former 
denizens of the slums were present it was not evident by their 
dress. A more appreciative audience it would be difficult to 
find, and the presentation of Boris Gudinov certainly merited 
appreciation. After the theater there were fewer automobiles 
and possibly fewer sleighs than formerly. Driving home from 
the theater at 11-o0’clock at night and, seeing the number of 
people on the street returning from the other dozen theaters 
still open in the city, one could not realize that Petrograd 
was believed by most of the world to be a city of the dead. 


Organized Health Work 

ONE day my friend Shishkin took me to the Board of 
Health, where I met the doctor in charge of the health and 
sanitation of Petrograd. He is a man whose reputation as a 
physician was well established under the czar, and his brother 
in England has made the family name well known throughout 
the world. He has organized a corps of twenty-five of the 
leading physicians of the city and has undertaken the health 
work on condition that the commissars:do not interfere in any 
way in his work. Up to the time I saw him, the middle of 
March, the Soviet government had kept its agreement. 

In March, there were between thirty and forty thousand 
sick in the hospitals of Petrograd and an additional 70,000 
seriously ill at home out of a population of about a million. 
The doctor estimated that this group of 70,000 were receiving 
only one-tenth of the necessary food. In addition, 100,000 are 
suffering from malnutrition. "These have swollen limbs and 
other ailments brought on by the lack of sufficient nourish- 
ment, but they are less of a problem because they are able to 
go to the city kitchens. The average number of deaths in the 
city was about 125 a day in March. The chief diseases were 
spotted typhus and smallpox.’ There were 4,300 cases of the 
former with eighteen deaths daily. “There were fewer cases 
of smallpox. With the advent of spring; cholera and bubonic 
plague were feared. Enteric typhus, which had already ar- 
rived, was expected to increase. 

The shortage of fuel and the large number of houses unoc- 
cupied have vastly increased the work of the Board of Health. 
The doctor went on to tell me that the repair of the plumbing 
in some 3,500 homes was the chief problem confronting him 
at the time. With his assistants he had prepared an “esti- 
mate of the cost of eliminating this menace to health and of 
preventing the ruin of many of the best buildings in the city. 
The estimate which, with the present value of the ruble, 
seemed to me an enormous sum, had already been presented 
to the commissars, and the doctor was assured that favorable 
action would be taken. Knowing that Petrograd had been 
shut off from communication with the outside world for so 
long I expressed surprise that the necessary plumbing materials 
could be found. He said that this was the least of his troubles, 
for were the money forthcoming he knew where the materials 
were to be had. 

The food question, of course, is the principal concern of the 
population, and doubtless 95 per cent of the conversation of 
the average inhabitant of Petrograd is about food. One does 
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not find starved people | on thé streets, in bots it seemed to! me 
that I saw in the crowds on the Nevsky and in the bazars v 
little indication of underfeeding. ‘This was especially true o 
the children, who all looked well fed and well clothed. Ho 7 
ever, the doctor asserted that during the previous month 105 
deaths from starvation had been reported. He asserted that 
the only part of the population not actually hungry was’ the 
children who are fed in the schools or who have been taken 
over into special homes. In the forty food kitchens which are 
provided apparently most of the population buys its food, eats 
it there, or carries it home. The doctor told me that tie had 
been very successful in making arrangements with the distr 
soviets to provide special food for those presenting cards from 
his board. ‘These cards are furnished only to those who are 
showing marked signs of under-nourishment. 

Many of the former famous restaurants of the city are now 
turned into city kitchens. Among those which I visited is the 
famous Contant where, in 1916 and 1917, I had often enjoyed 
the best that the city afforded, paying a price which at that 
time seemed high. In March, one of the dining rooms had 
tables spread with cloths Sutessisinele clean. Near the door 
a well-dressed girl, was eating the regular three-and-a-half 
ruble lunch, consisting of a bowl of cabbage soup and an 
appetizing baked fish, a piece of black bread and a cup of tea, 
Three-and-a-half rubles does not seem high when one considerg_ 
that before I left the last of March the street-car fare had gone 
up to a ruble and a half. 

In the suburbs I visited four of the newly organized homes 
for poor children. ‘The attractive, well-furnished houses be= 
longing to emigrees had been confiscated by the Soviet govern= 
ment and had been turned over to be used as children’s homes. 
Groups of children with matrons have been installed in these 
comfortable and attractive surroundings. A Jewish girl, i 
lawyer under the old regime, acted as my guide. Since the 
profession of law has fallen into disrepute in Petrograd, she has 
offered her services to the city department in charge of social 
welfare of which Madam Lelina, Zinoviev’s wife, is in charge. 
My guide told me that one of her greatest difficulties in organ= 
izing these homes is the lack of workers with experience 7 
caring for children. She told me that in the nine months pre- 
ceding my visit, 30,000 childten, many of whom were orphans 
and all of whom were in families unable to give them proper 
care, had been taken over by Madam Lelina’s department and 
that plans for the taking over of 10,000 more during the n 
three months had been made. It had been very difficult to 
secure clothing, bedding and cots for the children as the supply 
in Petrograd is practically exhausted, due to the inability o 
Russia to import from the outside world and the failure of 
manufacturing plants within the country. In some of these 
homes and in other institutions which I visited, the various 
colors and patterns of the children’s blankets led me to suspect 
that they had been collected from various homes and area 
ments or taken over by the Soviet government. 


Children Cared For 
‘THE older children are sent out to the public school; the 
younger ones have kindergarten activities in the home. The 
matrons and assistants with whom I talked were enthusiastic 
over their work and apparently belonged to the educated classes. 

‘My guide told me that in spite of the frightful amount of 
disease among the population there had been very little trouble 
in the children’s homes. In one group of 300 children under 
her supervision there ‘had not been a single death during the 
winter. In several of the children’s hospitals in counection 
with these homes the nurses complained bitterly about the lack 
of milk for the sick babies. I tried personally to secure a tin of 
milk for a three-months-old English child and found that the 
representatives of the Danish and American Red Cross had 
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Jae, nor had the city food comptroller. “These nurses stated 
iit in their work with children their greatest handicap was 
: absolute impossibility of securing either fresh or. tinned 
i 

In one of the girl’s schools, which under the czar had been 
itted by an association of women belonging to the aristocracy, 
tried to find out what changes had been instituted by the 
jviet government. The directress and most of her assistants 
i been retained. The directress, who had been educated in 
jance and Germany, expressed her lack of sympathy with the 
jiovations of the new government. The school is now de- 
‘adent for its funds on Madam Lelina’s department, and any 
icancies in the enrollment are filled by poor children whose 
Irents have appealed to the government for assistance. In 
idition, as in other Soviet educational institutions, it has been 
uired that the classes be open to a certain number of boys 
10 come in from the outside as day pupils. ‘The girls are 
jjuired now to serve themselves at meals and to assist in the 
wchen. In addition to her objections to coeducation, the 
fectress felt especially grieved at the attempt of the Soviet 
ivernment to introduce a degree of self-government. A com- 
ittee of the girls is appointed to meet with the faculty of the 
ititution, but, the directress said, care was taken to make 
t girls realize that the discipline of the institution was en- 
tely in the directress’s hands. 
iries the care with which each girl’s towel was folded in a 
lay prescribed by the directress seemed to be the chief pride 
| the institution, while my communist guide was greatly per- 
irbed over the number of holy pictures still hanging at the 
Jads of the beds and in the corners of the rooms. She whis- 
red that by great effort she had succeeded in getting the 
apel closed and religious services were no longer held. 


Sweets from the Old Regime 
HAD lunch with the girls. The food was plentiful, well 
ioked and nutritious. ‘The directress furnished us sugar candy 
eat with our tea and said that in her storeroom she still had 
supply of sweets which she had bought under the old regime. 
It is difficult to give an impression of Petrograd at the pres- 
it time, for the city is as full of contrasts as under the czar. 
he Nevsky still has crowds of fairly well-dressed people on 
arm spring afternoons, and the street cars are even more 
fowded than during the war. On Sunday the Kazan cathe- 
tal was fairly well filled. The greatest change in the Nevsky 
the boarded-up windows of most of the large stores. Art 
nd curio stores are still open, and seem to have large stocks 
t goods. On the side streets some of the smaller shops are 
ben, and the bazars are crowded with a motley throng of 
eople representing all classes and offering for sale everything 


inds seems to be in greatest demand. Occasionally a woman, 
thom one feels may well be from the aristocracy, joins the 
hrong with a blanket or some woolen clothing for sale. At 
sast some of the aristocracy are still supporting themselves by 
isposing of their treasures, and while I was in the city the 
Countess X called me up by telephone and asked if I could 
ake a sable robe which she had at 200,000 rubles. 


0 


In going through the dormi- © 


thich could possibly find a purchaser. Used clothing of all 
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The question naturally arises as to how people who have 
no possessions to sell manage to exist. Apparently the expla- 
nation is that most of the population is employed. I saw little 
indication of idleness in the streets and was told that the de- 
mand for labor far exceeded the supply. At least part of the 
factories are in operation, and at the end of the day the 
streetcars were crowded with workmen. ‘The constant em- 
phasis of the present government upon the necessity for greater — 
effort on the part of the workmen and the testimony of some 
of the workmen indicated that there was much to be done in 


increasing the production of the factories. 


Private Business Thrives 


IN spite of the fact that the government calls itself a com- 
munistic government, one finds on every side people carrying 
on private business, speculating, and planning for the resump- 
tion of importing as soon as the blockade is lifted. “The driver 
of my sleigh charged me 200 rubles to take me to the station; 
the next day another driver was most grateful when I gave 
him 100 rubles. The first driver stopped a woman on the 
street and from a small bundle she was carrying purchased a ~ 
number of white biscuits, two. of which he gave me, saying, 
“You will need these on your trip.” | 

That the principles of communism as we have studied them 
in our text books have been tried in many departments of the 
Soviet government and found wanting, is apparent to even the 
most casual observer in Petrograd. “The soldiers one sees on 
the street are under strict discipline, and their officers one is’ 
told are oftentimes officers of the old army. ‘The soldiers one — 
talks to on the train tell of the limited activities of the present 
soldier committees. In industry one hears constantly of fac- 
tories under the direction of experts, sometimes the very men 
who formerly directed them, and of the decrease in the power - 
of the workmen’s committees. 

In agriculture one is informed of the chaos where the “‘poor 
peasants” or farm laborers have undertaken the direction of 
production, and the tendency in March was clearly toward 
placating the ‘‘middle peasant’? or small proprietor. Finally, 
there is the constant rumor of the concessions which the gov- 
ernment is willing to give foreigners, especially Americans. 

One is impressed everywhere in Petrograd by the kindly 
spirit shown toward Americans. Apparently it is thought that 
we are the only people who are able in part to under- 
stand the Russian. Moreover, there is the feeling that as a 
people we are not interested in extending our political control 
over any part of the country. 

Coming out across the Finnish border, the Soviet customs - 
officials in searching my baggage made me realize that so far as 
they are concerned there has been little change from the time of 
the Czar. My poor old Corona typewriter, with which I had 
managed to pass the Russian frontiers in the time of the czar in 
spite of the protests of the officials, and with which I had 
passed the Soviet frontiers five times, was discovered and re- 
moved, and a further search of my baggage brought to light a 
pack of much-used playing cards with which, apparently, I was 
forbidden to leave the country. So they were destroyed in the 
fireplace, and then I crossed the border into Finland. 


THE STIRRUP OF YOUTH 


i 

Nationalization and Direct Action the Issues before | 
British Labor at Southport i 

By Arthur Gleason q 

: ¢ 

Historically, diplomacy has been the last phase of civil government to yield to democratic control. } 


With the rise of social and economic, no less than dynastic and military, factors in international rela- 


tions, we are witnessing a shift throughout Europe to what President Wilson called the 
Since the days when a group of British textile operatives sent their message to 
Abraham Lincoln that they were with the North on the slavery issue, whatever the effect of the 


33 
of common men. 


ce 


counsels 


blockade and the stand of the British cotton trade, British labor has groped towards some part in 


foreign policy. 


At the close of June, at Southport, the British Labour Party broke the precedents of 


thirty years in the political labor movement in Eng land, and called on the trade unions to prepare to 


bring direct action (strikes) to bear on a political issue. 


determination in. Russia. 


That issue was one of foreign affairs—self- 


What direct action on the British plan means—as distinct from revolu- j 


tionary strikes on the Continent—is interpreted by Mr. Gleason in a story of the dramatic debates on 
nationalization of the mines (political interference with a primary industry) and Russian inter- 


vention (industrial interference in political policy). : 
the political and industrial arms of the British labor movement.—EviTor. : 


I. 


HE first annual conference of the British Labour 

Party since the armistice has built its program for 

the coming year. The conference moved decisively 

to the left, but it is a left of the British brand. 

British labor is not a revolutionary minority European sect; 

it is a great organized group that expects to take over the 

government within a few years. It made its fighting issues: 

1. To nationalize the mines (as the first step in the nation- 
alization of all the great public utilities). 


2. To end intervention in Russia, by direct action (of the 
British brand). 


This conference was held at Southport—that summer city 
on the western coast—on June 25-27. The conference moved 
to the left because Smillie and Hodges moved it (stated in 
terms of personality). Or, stated in terms of economic power, 
it moved to the left because the Triple Alliance drove it. 
Smillie has given the lead to labor, politically and industrially, 
by his victories in the Coal Commission. And only second to 
him is the brilliant, moderate young miner, Frank Hodges, 
who in a speech of five minutes spitted Ben ‘Tillett, the old 
dockers’ leader, who preceded him, and overthrew John 
Robert Clynes, former food controller, who followed him. 
Hodges pleaded for direct action (of the British brand) on 
Russia, and carried the convention by a majority of 958,000 
votes. Henderson, through a cold, had lost about three- 
quarters of his voice, which reduced his volume of tone to that 
of other delegates. And with the passing of his cast-iron bass, 
he seemed to have lost a little of his alertness and strategic 
intuition. .He and the others of the Labour Party Executive 
were ill-advised in not immediately accepting the Hodges 
statement as party policy. The vote rolled over them as it 
rolled over the right. And now they must accept it. There 
is an accent to victorious youth that ought to be recognized 
at the first hearing. “The young are not in the saddle, but 
their foot is on the stirrup. 

A year ago, in a time of division that split the middle-class 
parties, Clynes, Henderson and Thomas represented the heal- 
ing and concessionary elements which made labor cohere. 
This year Cramp (with his 450,000 railwaymen), Smillie and 
flodges (of the miners) were the forward-pushing leaders 
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poll for the Executive Committee, Sidney Webb, sane, const= 


They registered a new stage in the relations of 


behind whom two million out of the three million men repre 
sented took up the new lines. 
When the conference turned to such issues as conscription: 
Russia, the blockade, the peace treaty, it became clear that se 
far as the British workers are concerned, the war is over 
The old wounds dealt and received by “ jingo” and “ pacifist,’, 
“knock-out-blow ” and “negotiation” are healing. Indeee 
that was evident before, at the annual meeting of the trans: 
port workers, when the scarred warrior, Ben Tillett, made: 
brave speech calling off his feud against the German peop ‘ 
And the Labour Party now gave great applause to Ramsa) 
MacDonald, for the best speech he has made in five years, whe 
he urged a real league of nations and the acceptance of Ger 
many within it, and the cure for hate, and the healing of the 
nations. Only one dissentient to an anti-blockade resolution 
among nearly a thousand delegates was heard—t 
staunch and famous leader of the dockers, James scx 
But the conference refused to listen to him, and he subsidee 
into that grim humor which carries him through these piping 
days of peace when he is left stranded on the extreme right— 
the last of the Die-Hards and Bitter-Endians. 
Then, in the true English tradition, to balance -all thas 
thrust and dynamic, the delegates elected, at the head of th: 


tutional, who works to have the social revolution come 2: 
gently as a change of clothes. | 
The British Labour Party has added a half million to it 
paid membership and now numbers 3,013,129. The tradi 
unions send 2,960,409. ‘There are 389 trades councils ana 
local labor parties, and 4 Socialist societies. “The membershii 
of the Socialist societies is 52,720; but of that membership 8 
per cent is trade union. Ben ‘Tillett estimates the trade union 
membership of the British Labour Party to be 99 per cent o 
the total membership. In 1914 the membership was 1,612,147) 
In the four years of war, the party, instead of splitting li 
the Liberals, has almost doubled its membership. At 
recent general election it polled a vote of 2,244,945. It 
highest previous vote was 505,690. W.H. Hutchinson, of tht 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, was elected chairman a 
the party for the coming year. He has a well-balanced wal 
union record for a generation. 


i 
‘Ramsay MacDonald received 46 separate nominations, and 
\is unanimously reelected treasurer. Arthur Henderson re- 
jins secretary, the leader of the party. ‘The elements of 
rht, center and left are so blended in the Executive Com- 
/ttee,! that all one can say is that it is representative of the 


tire labor movement. 


|The European right has been waiting for the lead from 
J-itish labor to quash the Eastern left that takes its inspira- 
jn from Lenine. And the Italian and French left have been 
jaiting for a strike lead from the British left. Neither side 
\t satisfaction. British labor agreed to join Italian and 
Jcench labor in holding demonstrations against Russian inter- 
intion on July 20 and 21. That is the British substitute. 
Demonstrations” meant orderly meetings on Sunday and 
fonday, as a constitutional release for wrath. 

/ On the last day of the conference, a loud-lunged group of 
i-soldiers in the gallery bellowed the proceedings to a stand- 
jill till they received the promise that their friend, Bob 
Williams, should address them on pensions and wages. The 
pisode is one of many hundreds that reveal the state of mind 
| a type of returned soldier. He demands immediate changes. 
/o get them he will resort to direct action. The war has 
‘ibedded violence in his consciousness. “This is a dangerous 


—— 


ental sanity of the labor leaders to canalize this unruly force. 
uring the war it could be aimed against the enemy; now it 
? being aimed against institutions, conventions and persons. 
h private life, it has taken expression in murder in so large a 
limber of cases that London’s police commissioner has issued 
} public warning. Williams is at this moment busy on a 
-ogram with the Ministry of Labour to meet the demands of 
ischarged disabled soldiers. It is interesting that the govern- 
‘ent has to call on labor leaders of the left to save constitu- 
onal government from grave disturbance. 

» Labor’s vote for direct action on Russia means a series of 
reps through the Labour Party Executive, Parliamentary Com- 
hittee of the Trades Union Congress, delegate meeting of the 
yriple Alliance, the Trades Union Congress itself, and, 
Inally, through the rank and file vote of each union. Labor is 
Fell aware that minority action could hold up the business of 
hy government. But the Labor Party does not wish to be 
scuttled later by its own mutineers. So as it draws near to 
s day of power, it quits thumbing its nose at authority, and 
alculates the distant effect of its present action. 

Such is a summary of the conference. “There was nothing 
mild. But there was profound feeling concerning Russia, a 
2eling which, should the government disregard it and con- 
nue to send supplies to the anti-Bolshevik generals and 
‘dmirals, will (not immediately but ultimately) lead to sec- 
fonal strikes. ‘There was a “ feeling ” that a general election 
vill come this autumn, and that the miners have supplied a 
ghting electoral issue in “nationalization.” ‘There was a de- 
nand for radical leadership, as expressed in the greeting to 
uch men as Cramp, Smillie, Hodges and Williams. It is in 
he main the trade unionists who are heading the swing to the 
2ft, and not alone the political Socialists (as in the past). 

| But underneath this shift one feels the caution of the British 
emperament. At least one-third of the leaders are of the old 
yages-and-hours type, to whom swift change is distressing. In 
ddition, there is that immense mass of silent voters who go 
mly as fast as they are convinced. ‘The result will be no 
udden political overturn. Election by election the workers 
vill continue to gain seats, till one day the half-way mark is 
rossed and the balance of political power has passed to them. 
1The women members are Dr. Ethel Bentham, Mary Macarthur (just back 


rom her American visit), Mrs. Philip Snowden, and Susan Lawrence 
a member of the London County Council). 
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fement in the state; it will require all the tact and the funda-- 
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HE nineteenth annual conference of the British Labour 

Party gathered in the Palladium Theatre—a “ palace of 
varieties’ —a large modern building with a red-glowing in- 
terior, which seated delegates on the main floor, and over five 
hundred visitors in the gallery. The last half hour before the 
leaders arrived, carpenters and electricians were tinkering with 
the press tables. A local musician sat at the great organ and 
filled the building with his music from the Offenbach Barcarole 
and from Italian opera, submerging us in deep chords. As the 
delegates gathered, one was impressed by the success of the 
movement. It is a long stride from the day when labor met 
in the gloom of the Lambeth Baths. ‘The free gift of the 
Palladium was one instance, the presence of Southport’s mayor 
in full blue regalia another. ‘ 


J. McGurk, of the Miners’ Federation, sought as chair- 
man to set the key-note by his address, which, like a king’s 
speech, is supposed to be a composite of the responsible beliefs 
of the full Executive Committee. McGurk is a square, burly, 
witty Irishman. He would shine in a mass meeting or a small 
rough-house group; but the present area was slightly beyond his 
range. He attempted to harmonize differences, but his ad- 
dress rather served to reveal the temper of the conference on 
Russia, conscription, and direct action. He said: 


As labor’s war aims demonstrate, we were in general agreement — 
with the governing peace principles promulgated by President Wilson 
and endorsed by our own prime minister. We desired to see the 
complete destruction of German militarism, followed by a peace 
that was in harmony with the declarations of inter-Allied labor and 
Socialist conferences; and the political terms of the armistice served 
to create an expectation that a people’s peace would be realized as 
the result of the subsequent official negotiations. The Peace 
Conference was in effect the battleground for the final struggle be- 
tween the old and the new diplomatic conceptions and methods. 


He began his next sentence: “ President Wilson and Mr. 
Lloyd George, who were the advocates of the new policy.” 
Here laughter broke out in various parts of the hall and swept 
the audience. He went on imperturbably: 


They have had to contend with a very strong disposition on the 
part of French, Italian, and Japanese representatives to secure na- 
tionalist aims rather than firm international settlements. As a result 
there have been a number of unhappy compromises and violations 
of principles which labor not only deplores but could not approve; 
but, notwithstanding, there is much in the settlement with which 
labor can identify itself; in particular, the covenant of the League 
of Nations, though unsatisfactory and weak in certain details, is a 
substantial beginning in the direction of methodical organization to 
maintain peace, and the labor section provides a basis for practical 
agreement between the various nations on economic, social, and in- 
dustrial questions. In other respects, however, the peace proposals 
contain provisions which are far from commending themselves to 
the acceptance of labor, and we shall not rest satisfied until by the 
united efforts of the organized workers of all countries they have 
been revised and brought into line with the strict observance of 
fundamental democratic principles for which we stand. 


McGurk then described the Berne conference and reviewed 
the elections: 


The committee of action which was appointed in Berne was re- 
ceived in Paris by the president of the Peace Conference, before whom 
they laid the international conference decisions, and our own repre- 
sentatives were received by the prime minister, who discussed with 
them the Berne resolutions. Though it may be difficult and perhaps 
impossible to trace the influence of labor on the peace proposals by 
pointing to this or that definite item, it is, I think, quite modest to 
assert that had labor not pursued its own diplomatic policy during 
the past eighteen months or two years the final peace settlement, dis- 
appointing as it is in many respects, would undoubtedly have been 
very much worse; and I do not doubt but that Mr. Lloyd George 
has drawn more inspiration and democratic strength from the declara- 
tions, activities, and general support of labor than he has from 
all the telegrams, threats, and discontent of his own “reliable” 
followers. 

The election was held under conditions which were distinctly un- 
favorable to labor. The prime minister and his followers appealed 
strongly to the passions of the people, playing alternately on their 
feeling of gratitude and their fears of bolshevism. They- promised 
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them the kaiser’s head-on a charger, that Germany should be made 
to pay the whole of our national war costs, and Mr. Lloyd George 
asked that in return for winning the war he should be entrusted with 
the task of winning the peace. He denounced the Labour Party as 
Bolshevist, and frightened the electors, especially the newly enfran- 
chised women, by lurid descriptions of what would happen in Eng- 
land if labor came into power. The results showed’ that the prime 
minister had calculated his chances well, for the world witnessed 
the biggest landslide in our political annals. Mr. Lloyd George was 
returned with an overwhelming majority; the Asquithian Liberals 
lost all their leaders and most of their parliamentary rank and file; 
while, on the other hand, labor, which saw several of its oldest 
parliamentary leaders defeated, became the official opposition with 
_ 61 members. 


He described the Coal Commission and its decision for 
minerals and mine nationalization, and outlined the work of 
the National Industrial Conference. He went on: 


We all deplore the Bolshevist excesses. We all decried the czarist 
‘excesses, but the British government did not assist the 1905 revolution 
by sending men, munitions and materials to those who were fighting 
the battle of democracy against autocracy. So long as this 
' policy of intervention in Russia is pursued, there can be no question 
_of disarmament, and the alleged need for retaining conscription in 
this country will remain. If the government counts on being able 
to bluff the workers indefinitely on these lines, it will be sadly disillu- 
sioned. I do not say this by way of a threat; it is a simple and 
common statement of fact: the workers of Great Britain will not 
have conscription, and we shall resort to every legitimate means 
to bring about its withdrawal. 


In the reception of this passage, it was plain that the chair- 
man was playing on a live nerve of the majority present. ‘The 
feeling deepened as he went on: 


A movement is already afoot to employ the strike weapon for 
‘political purposes. ‘This would be an innovation in this country 
which few responsible leaders would welcome. We are 
either constitutionalists or we are not constitutionalists. If we are 
constitutionalists, if we believe in the efficacy of the political weapon 
(and we do, or why do we have a labor party), then it is both unwise 
and undemocratic because we fail to get a majority at the polls to 
‘turn round and demand that we should substitute industrial action. 

It appears to me to be less likely that they will be ready to 
give their adhesion to industrial action to enforce political demands 
and ideas. It would therefore be a misfortune if the movement were 
to be torn asunder by efforts to force the adoption of the strike policy 
for political aims. 


It was clear from the buzz of comment and interruption 
that the delegates were determined to deal with Russia and 
direct action. ‘Their repressed feelings began to come through. 
The liveliness started when the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee was read. A paragraph told of sending a telegram of 
welcome to President Wilson. A delegate of the (anti-war) 
British Socialist Party, William McLaine, protested. He 
said: 

President Wilson is the commercial traveler for American capital- 
ism. It is necessary for him to speak as if he were an idealist, and 
thus to be used by the Allied imperialists to obtain labor support in 
their own countries. The old phrases of annexation would not have 
availed. In America, in President Wilson’s own country, Socialists 
and labor men are in prison, such men as Eugene Debs and Victor 
Berger. Let President Wilson speak when his house is in order. 


Labor will do well when it relies on itself instead of on President 
Wilson. He came into the war when American capital was com- 


BRITISH LABOR and 
NATIONALIZATION 


HIS conference congratulates the Miners’ Federation of 
Great Britain on having secured a unanimous recom- 
mendation of the royal commission in favor of state owner- 
ship of minerals, and a majority recommendation in favor 
of state ownership of the mines, and recognition of the right 


of the workers to participation in the control of industry. It 
is of opinion that in order to strengthen the hands of the 
Parliamentary Labour Partygin seeking to give immediate 
legislative effect to these proposals the matter ought to be 
made the subject of joint action on the part of the Executive 
Committee of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union Congress, and 
the National Executive of the Labor Party. 


THE SURVEY FOR AUGUST 2, 1919 


\ 


if 


mitted and ready to come. 
working-class. | 


His policy is opposed to that of 


Arthur Henderson here intervened with his note of authority 


I hope that this debate will not be pursued. When we sent fl 
telegram, we were then hopeful that President Wilson would transla 
his ideals into terms of the treaty. We sent it in the trust that his 
ideals might be realized much nearer than they are. rin 


It was only a minority of the delegates who were so mistak 
as to believe that Mr. Wilson had acted with hypocrisy. ‘T] 
large majority dismissed the matter in the sympathetic silence 
given to/a well-meaning man who had been outplayed byp 
stronger men. And Henderson’s requiem closed the incident} 
Wilson will not again figure in the deliberations of British 
labor. No delegate in all the hall applauded his name. A# 
sense of disillusionment in him and in the peace is almose 
univeral among the workers. The same kindliness that co 
the Antwerp and the Gallipoli expeditions will surround the 
sleep of the Fourteen Points. One lasting result the Ameri-i 
can President has wrought—he has altered the vocabulary of 
idealism, At this labor conference, phrases about “ opent 


tions rather than on general principles. Ideology of langua 
has now been relinquished to the imperialists. Ht 

The section of the report on Allied Intervention in Russia 
dealt with efforts of the Executive of the Labour Party 
and the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Unions 
Congress to obtain information from the government on its: 
policy towards Russia and its attitude towards the Bolshevists 
government. From December 20, 1918, to May, 1919, 10 
information was given. Two labor delegates of the Berne com 
ference were appointed to visit Russia and obtain information. 


The Allied Council in Paris refused facilities to them. The 


BRITISH LABOR and THE INTER- . 
NATIONAL 


HAT this conference expresses its pleasure that the in- 
ternational conference at Berne has been an unanswer- 
able condemnation in particular of those governments who 
opposed and finally prevented the proposed meeting at | 
Stockholm. a 
The conference further declares that steps should be taken 
at once to reconstruct the International on a permanent basis | 
so that it may become a real and effective power in securing 
the spread and authority of socialism in all nations; to this 
end it is necessary that every section of the Socialist and - 
labor movements should be duly represented at all interna- 
tional conferences, and that all national committees repre- 
sentative of the International should be composed of all 
sections of the movement so as to safeguard the rights. of 
hl ae and secure democratic expression of opinion and 
policy. 


British War Office initiated a vivid press campaign for troops 
to rescue British troops at Archangel, and munitions and other 
supplies were rushed in to the forces of Koltchak and Deni- 
kine. Accordingly, at a special conference of labor in April! 
an emergency resolution was brought in by the miners, textile 
workers, locomotive enginemen and others, and carried: 

That this conference call on the government to take immediate 
steps to withdraw all British troops from Russia, and to take such 
action as may be necessary to induce the Allied governments to dd 
likewise; to raise the blockade; to withdraw the bill now a | 


Parliament for the conscription of men for further military service} 
and to release all conscientious objectors. 


In the course of his speech in moving the resolution, Robert 
Smillie indicated the view of the Executive Committee of th 
Miners’ Federation that a special conference should: be vallec 


t. 
“th the object of determining whether, and if so, what form 
, industrial action should be taken by the labor movement to 
thieve the political objects indicated. A joint meeting of the 
ecutive Committee of the Labour Party and the Parlia- 
jentary Committee of the Trades Union Congress was held 
e following week and a joint sub-committee was appointed, 
\t it was found impossible to secure agreement because of the 
ause concerning conscription (at which the Parliamentary 
Jmmittee balked). Subsequently the Executive of the Triple 
jiliance with its two million miners, railwaymen and trans- 
jrt workers affirmed the need of action on these demands 
Russia, conscription, blockade, conscientious objectors), and 
ked the Parliamentary Committee to approach Bonar Law. 
the Parliamentary Committee found his reply so satisfactory 
at they refused to call a special meeting of the trades unions 
+ consider further action. The Parliamentary Committee 


BRITISH LABOR and DIRECT 
ACTION 


J‘HIS conference protests against the continued interven- 

tion by the Allies in Russia, whether by force of arms, 
by supply of munitions, by financing subsidies, or by com- 
mercial blockade. It calls for the immediate cessation of 


such intervention; it demands the removal of the censor- 
ship so that an unbiased public opinion may be formed upon 


the issues involved; it denounces the assistance given by 
the Allies to reactionary bodies in Russia as being a con- 

} tinuation of the war in the interests of financial capitalism, 

~ which aims at the destruction of the Russian Socialist Re- 
public and as being a denial of the rights of peoples to self- 
determination and it instructs the National Executive to 
consult the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union 
Congress, with the view to effective action being taken to 
enforce these demands by the unreserved use of their po- 
litical and industrial power. 


icludes Gosling and Thomas of the Triple Alliance, but it 
‘so includes W. J. Davis, James Sexton, Will Thorne, J. B. 
Villiams and Havelock Wilson, who represent the right of 
ne labor movement. The executive of the Triple Alliance, 
inown as the consultative committee, includes Smillie, Cramp, 
“homas, Gosling and Williams. Recent votes have shown 
nat Smillie has the majority backing of the miners, and that 
tramp has an equally strong backing of the railwaymen. 
Vhere the hitch came which enabled the Parliamentary Com- 
aittee to drop its chestnut and save its fingers, is that the 
ransport workers are a looser organization than the miners 
d railwaymen, and that among its dockers and sailors it 
ontains some of the strongest old-time leaders of the extreme 
ight. Its head is Harry Gosling, a moderate radical, and its 
ecretary, Robert Williams, of the extreme left. At the re- 
ent transport workers’ conference, Williams was  tri- 
mphantly reelected, but was reminded to consult his rank 
nd file before committing his organization to advanced posi- 
ions. All this internal fight came into the daylight at South- 
sort, and the radicals won by a two-thirds majority. 

The issue was clear. Should British labor use direct action, 
ndustrial pressure, the strike, to pull the troops out of Russia? 
‘f so, should the Labour Party say no? Or should it be left 
o the Trades,Union Congress? Should a political question 
ve settled by the industrial weapon? ‘This is an old and 
amiliar doctrine, but the application of it to the Labour Party 
s new to British experience. The Executive Committee, in 
ts report, took the ground that if the “British labor move- 
nent is to institute a new precedent in our industrial history 
Ny initiating a general strike for the purpose of achieving not 
ndustrial but political objects, it is imperative that the trade 
ynions, whose members are to fulfil the obligations implied 
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’ to crush the Russian workers’ republic. 
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_ BRITISH LABOR and RECON- 
CILIATION 


HE conference is of opinion, now that Germany has 

decided to sign the treaty of peace, thereby opening up 
the opportunity of cooperation with the democracies of the 
world, that its speedy admission to the League of Nations, 
and the immediate revision by the League of Nations of the 
harsh provisions of the treaty, which are inconsistent with 
the statements made on behalf of the Allied governments 
when the armistice was made, are essential both on grounds 
of honor and expediency; and it therefore calls upon the 
labor movement, in conjunction with the internationals, to 
undertake a vigorous campaign for the winning of popular 
support to this policy as a first step towards the reconcilia- 
tion of the peoples and the inauguration of a new era of 
international cooperation and good-will. 


-in the new policy and whose finances it is presumed are to 


be involved, should realize the responsibilities such a ‘strike 
movement would entail and should themselves determine the 
plan of any such new campaign.” via 


Robert Williams rose from his place as member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Labour Party. He is the secretary 
of nearly 400,000 transport workers, who are sailors, dockers, 
riverside workers, ship loaders, and vehicular workers. He is 
a giant of a man, over six feet, in the prime of manhood, with 
large features—big mouth, a jutting nose, a loud voice, and a 
gift of Kiplingesque language. He wears a drooping tie like 
a neck-bouquet, and has huge hands. In speaking, the touch 
of charlatanism disappears, and the strength that’ has lifted 
him from poverty to leadership comes through. He chews his 
words with vigor and-accentuates ch’s and c’s. He hisses his 
attacks, bitter and fearless: ; 

There are members of the Parliamentary Committee who are more 
reactionary than the House of Lords. Their action has been a smoke 
screen to protect the reactionaries of the government. We are told 
that certain forms of action are unconstitutional. Is the war against 
Russia a constitutional war? One day that scion of the house of 
Marlborough, Mr. Churchill, the would-be dictator, gloats over the 
success of the Koltchaks, the Denikines and Manneheims, who seek 
And, then, when the Red 


army wins, Mr. Churchill says, “ We’re only in a sort of war with 
Russia.” 


Mr. Churchill has thrown down the challenge, and I am prepared 
to say that at least one million of the pick of the working-class 
movement will accept his challenge on the maintenance of conscrip- 
tion and the crushing of a working-class republic. If the leaders 
don’t take action constitutionally, then the rank and file will take 
action. As a trade union official, I wish no conscription. ‘The 
government is attempting to get the same power over the workers 
industrially as in the war. We have a proof in the infamous army 
circular. [Exposed by the Daily Herald.] 


But the military can not be relied on to crush a working-class 
movement. I am credibly informed that the navy is even less reliable 
than the army. The police are less reliable than the navy. Let the 
conference decide whether it is possible to promote industrial action 
for political action—to use what our French friends call [action 
directe. 

Then followed the demonstration of the three days. A 
grey, bent man rose in the center of the hall, and acclamation 
grew till it was a tidal wave. For a moment or two the dele- 
gates broke into song, while Robert Smillie walked to the 
front. 


He came to them from his long battle on the Coal Commis- 
sion where, with the equal help of Hodges and Sidney Webb, 
he had won a wage gain and a shortening of hours that give 
his miners a good life. And more than that he had won; for 
he had obtained a majority decision in favor of nationalization 
and workers’ share in management, which in the end will 
make his miners into public servants. He would wrest the 
minerals from the dukes and hand the mines over to the com- 
munity. As the foreign delegates testified, he had given the 
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pace to the labor movement of Europe. The past and present 
of the man were about him—his almost fifty years of struggle 
and his part in the march of labor. He stood a foot away 
from where I sat. His bent figure and lined face are pathetic, 
but it is not the pathos of failure—it is the pathos of the old 
warrior. 

“Don’t spare ’em, Bob,” came a voice from the gallery. 

Smillie said in part: 


The Executive Committee has taken the position of every exploiter, 
capitalist and politician. What they fear more than anything else 
is direct action. Direct action may be constitutional action. Labor 
leaders were tied up under the munitions acts and the strike made 
illegal. The rank and file could only protest. The actions of the 
trade unions should have been kept free. [Smillie kept the miners 
free by refusing to enter the Lloyd George Treasury Agreement. ] 


Where do political questions end and industrial questions begin? 
Politicians say that the nationalization of mines is political, but does 
the conference condemn the miners who made up their minds they 
would strike if they did not get nationalization of mines? To me 
nationalization is a great labor question. Starved and kicked and 
kept in miserable houses for generations, the miners have been 
building up fortunes for the privileged class. Are the organized 
miners not to use the power of their organization to improve their 
conditions by nationalization of mines? Yea, and our Executive 
Committee is now congratulating the miners. 

Is the. action of the government constitutional? 
government is sitting through fraud and corruption. 


The present 
They have 


Signor d’ Arragona 


Secretary of the Italian Federation of Labor, belong- 


. 


ing to the right of'the movement. As such his speech 
was the most disturbing of the day. A responsible- 
looking elderly man of fine, Roman features, of hig 
dignity, tall and spare: : 

The Italian organization of labor is one of recent forma- 
tion, barely a quarter of a century old—the product of So- 
cialistic propaganda. As the result of the war, Italy is 
almost on the verge of bankruptcy. She is in a revolution- 
ary state of mind. To the masses, only one solution seems 
possible—the social revolution. There is no coal, iron, raw 
materials. Temperament and economic conditions both are 
at work. The Italian Federation of Labor has demanded 
a constituent assembly and the socialization of land. They 
hear that the English miners are obtaining nationalization 
of mines. Before the war the federation numbered 300,000, 
and now 800,000. Before the war, the Italian Socialist Party 
numbered 50,000, and now 100,000. The Socialists have 42 
Deputies, and control 300 communes, including Milan and 
_ Boulogne. 

The situation is so grave that I anticipate in a short time 
an attempted revclution—a revolution with bloodshed. The 
results may not be large, but a rising is almost inevitable. 
I belong to the right, but I see no other way out. 


deceived and lied. Is the labor movement to take no action? But 
no person proposed a stoppage of work to overthrow the govern- 
ment. ... We want to take constitutional means in order to prevent 
later the taking of unconstitutional means. It will be safer for the 
trades unions and the Labour Party to meet calmly and constitutionally 
than to wait until a revolution breaks out in some part of the country, 
which might sweep from one end of the land to the other. We of 
the Triple Alliance wanted the whole labor movement to have a 
voice in deciding the question. The Parliamentary Committee has 
denied us the right to meet the whole of the trade union movement. 
So we have called a conference of the three bodies in the Triple 
Alliance. We would have preferred a wider movement. We do not 
wish to fight labor’s battle sectionally. It is our duty to let the 
workers know we are behind them. I appeal to the Executive Com- 
mittee to withdraw this paragraph, because it is a slap in the face 
to those of us who are working for what we believe to be the 
rights of the workers. 


James Sexton replied. Sexton is head of the 50,000 dock 
laborers. He is the grizzled veteran of many battles for the 
better condition of the less-skilled and less-organized workers. 
His long years of responsible position have schooled him to 
patience and the piecemeal gain. He has a constitutional dis- 
trust of the political mind. He has a large forehead with 
beetling brows over inset eyes. His speech is jerky but forci- 
ble, given in a rough voice of sincerity. He is respected by 
labor and possesses a large measure of influence. 


THE; SURV EY FORIAG GUST -27 son 0 


“Hello, Jimmy, another forlorn hope,” said a delegate a 


Sexton came to the front. Sexton replied: H 

It may be a forlorn hope, but I do not think so. My friend ana 
colleague, Williams, has put the case for direct action. I agree witl 
Mr. Smillie that it is difficult, and sometimes almost impossible, t 
separate political from industrial questions. Is there a man or ; 
woman in the trade union movement who would not take industriai 
action for the nationalization of the mines? . . . Against conscriptio: 
no man is stronger than myself. But is there not an easier way o 
dealing with Mr. Churchill at the next general election? Fou 
years of good sound agitation [Voice: “How about Russia?”] ji 
better than the risk of civil war. . . . You are letting loose an eleme 
now rife in the trade unions which you can not control. I am — 
revolutionalist of a social character, but I do not believe in letti 
mad dogs loose. 


J. Bromley answered him. He is a man in middle li 
head of 40,000 men in the Associated Society of Locomofiy 
Engineers and Firemen. In the past his organization has bee 
at odds with the National Union of Railwaymen, but he an 
Cramp have reached agreement. ‘They and their rank an 
file are as radical as the miners. Bromley said: 


I am not going to call men mad dogs. The organized labo 
movement will have to blend the two—political and direct action—t- 
save itself from destruction. I compliment the Triple Alliance o: 
their action. Every one of the government pledges has been broker: 
Are we to take that lying down? ... Unless the intelligent and ag; 


* Hjalmar Branting 


One of the useful men of Europe, a Socialist of the old 
stock, anti-Prussian, anti-Bolshevik, pro-Ally. He is 
of heavy bulk, and looks like a responsible statesman- 
like walrus, with a walrus’s moustaches. + 


The fall of the Hohenzollerns has been the cause of a — 
democratic gain in Sweden. I anticipate that both houses of — 
our legislature will be social-democratic for the majority 
of members after the next general election. They will then 
probably enact an eight-hour bill, and obtain a further re- 
duction of military service. The party has been enormously 
struck by the report of the British Coal Commission, and the 
step forward it represents. This report will have an in- 
calculable influence over the world wherever the workers 
struggle against capitalism. 


Our Swedish Socialist Party is not going to desert the 
old lines of Socialist effort for the new formule offered to- 
day [the Bolshevik theory of dictatorship]. 


gressive minority give leadership, the trade union movement is goin 
down in a welter of inaction. ... The rank and file have backe3 
us in our strikes. Let us show them that we are coming at last. 


He was followed by W. Brace, M.P., of the South Wal 
miners. Brace (like IT. Richards, McGurk and Adamson 
represents the more conservative element among the miners 
just as Smillie, Hodges, Robertson, Straker, Hartshorn, an: 
Herbert Smith represent the majority element. Brace is “ 
splendid figure of a man” with raven-black hair, big, blac: 
mustachios like a benevolent pirate of the Main, and a power 
ful physique. Brace regarded the use of industrial action t 
settle political questions as a “‘slippery slope,” but agreed wit 
Smillie that it is difficult to distinguish between industria 
and political questions. He said: 

| 

The driving power behind nationalization of mines was fron 
organized labor, but to set up the Coal Commission legislati 
enactment was necessary. It was the political party that set up thi 
statutory commission. These paragraphs in the executive repo 
suggest that the question of direct action should be settled by t 


trade unions alone. But it should be settled by both the industri 
and political sides of the movement. 


moe, 


4 
Then Henderson made the second move for the Executi 
and the question was put by, to be fought out when a resoh 
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tion in the agenda should come up in regular course. It was 
“to return twice more till it was decided. And it was to be 
} decided against Henderson, Brace, Sexton, Tillett and Clynes, 
| and in favor of Smillie, Hodges, Bromley, Williams. 


III. 


} N O labor conference would be happy unless some foreign 
+ delegate had been prevented by a government from attend- 
) ing. This time two Frenchmen had been turned back by the 
French, or the Home Office, or the police. They were Fros- 
+ sard and Jean Longuet, the stormy petrel of labor meetings. 

| The conference strongly protested and gave all the more em- 
phatic applause to Ramsey MacDonald, himself the subject of 
earlier embargoes, who had recently returned from central 
Europe. He spoke to a resolution in favor of admitting Ger- 
many to the League of Nations and the revision of the harsh 
provisions of the treaty. MacDonald has a personality which 
appeals to many races and nationalities. It is an international 
personality, possessed also by Longuet, Vandervelde and 

Branting; Jane Addams has it notably among women. This 
means that he talks a language understood by humanity, and 
carries a sympathy which crosses frontiers. Hindus, Irish and 
Russians are as much attracted to MacDonald as French and 


Pierre Renaudel 


French Socialist of the moderate right. With vivacity 
and mental lightness, an inner gleam, he speaks at 
ever-increasing tempo, till it becomes the roll of a 
mitreilleuse, piercing, shattering, inciting to action. 


Jaures predicted that war would be followed by revolu- 
tion. The revolution is taking different forms in the nations 
according to the nature of their government. In the autoc- 
racies it takes the most violent form. In France, of an 
older democracy, socialism, progressing, will lead to revolu- 


tion in forms less violent. 


The peace treaty and League of Nations do not fulfill the 


objects and intentions of the working-class. Colonial terri- 


tories have been annexed without giving Germany a share. 


Italians. Henderson is a sincere politician without the artistic 
touch—he persuades and manages people. MacDonald 
carries overtones and moves people. Both men have a quality 
of healing that banishes hate and division. MacDonald quoted 
Bolingbroke on the treaty of Utrecht, two hundred years ago: 
“Each of our Allies thought himself entitled to raise his de- 
mands to the most extravagant height. They had been encour- 
aged to do this first by the engagements we had entered into 
with several of them, with some to draw them into the war, 
with others to prevail upon them to continue in it.” The 
origin of war, said MacDonald, was the stupidity of the na- 
tions that made peace, and he went on: 


The iniquitous conduct of Germany against France in 1871 is now 
being punished. Let it be punished in such a way that there will be 
no nation, twenty, thirty, or forty years hence, that will rise up and 
say, ‘““ We are going to wipe out the peace of 1919.” 

We could say that if Germany were in our position, she would do 
worse. I agree that she would. I have never said anything else. 
Neither in making war nor in making peace am I going to copy 
militarism. A peace made by Germany never would have been 
acquiesced in. 

Another kind of peace is the peace of punishment. Germany must 
bear the burdens of her acts. That is punishment, but punishment 
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is most effective with a reserve of justice. The man who confuses 
passion with punishment is net punishing as a judge delivering 
justice, but as a man destroying his enemy. 

There is a third peace that settles the problems of Europe and 
tames those evil passions. 

There is in Europe a great menace of militarism created by the 
Scheidemanns and Noskes on the one hand, and the Churchills and 
Paris conferences on the other. 

There are still the war-makers—old people, with a gouty foot by 
the fireside, who wish to be heroes and patriots. 

The League of Nations is the one hope. It is bad as it stands, but 
we must make it better—no longer a league of national executives, 
but a league of peoples. All our old enemies must be in it. 

We wish a peace out of the simple heart of man, out of the 
common experience of man. The old governing order gives way 
before the simple humanitarian ideas of the common people. They 
are marching, marching, marching to conquer the land. Over the 
well-nigh countless graves of Europe the grass is growing. Almost 
one can hear the simple soothing murmur of the growing grass, a 
music rising till the guns are stifled and stilled by it. In our own 
hearts, in our passions, let it be that peace shall rule. 


An added proof that the war is over was furnished by the 
London Times in saying of this speech: “He perceptibly stirred. 
the feelings of some of his hearers. On the whole it was 
a moderate utterance from such a quarter, and it would prob- 
ably be endorsed by men of all shades of opinion in the party.” 

John Robert Clynes followed and seconded. He said: 


The defects and wrongs of the peace treaty reflect what I believe 
to be the mistaken policy of the Labor Party in relation to the coalition 


M. van Roosbroeck 
Of the Belgian Labor Party. 

Here chimneys smoke. There they are dead. Trade union 
membership has increased from 120,000 to 429,000. In poli- 
tics the situation is not so favorable. We are on the eve 
of our greatest electoral battle for universal equal suffrage. 
Hundreds of thousands are out of work for lack of ma- 
chinery and raw materials. 


M. Jouhaux 


Secretary of the French Confederation General du 
Travail [the C. G. T.—the federation of trade-unions]. 
A solid individual with a ruddy face set off by close- 
ergened chin whiskers, a long black moustache, black 
lar, 

The world stands before the bankruptcy of the middle- 
class. The principles of labor must now be realized to save 
the nations from bankruptcy. There must be such a man- 
ifestation of the power of the proletariat that all will know 
they have left behind the period of servitude. The C. G. T. 
has made its own protest against the peace treaty, and in- 
sisted on a peace, free from any annexations however dis- 
guised with phrases. ' 


government (in breaking the truce last June, and later in calling 
out the Labor members from the government). When I stood in 
London, I was laughed at for saying that if the Labor Party took that 
line, it would not be represented at the Peace Conference. I regret 
that organized labor did not secure its place in making the peace 
treaty. It now lies with us to wipe out the blemishes of the peace 
treaty. 

Last August, Mr. Lloyd George, addressing a body of American 
soldiers, and speaking, as he said, on behalf of the Allies, solemnly 
declared that Germany could have peace next day on the basis of 
the pronouncements of President Wilson; and he further declared 
that those pronouncements did not cover a single inch of Germany. 
But by the peace treaty, German soil has been allotted to non- 
German peoples. 


So far as Germany might be punished by the imposition of, and 
by the suffering inevitably resulting from reparation, any sense of 
wrong could be expected to disappear, but history shows that terri- 
torial wrongs imposed upon a beaten foe were the beginnings of 
future wars. Ee 


War is a game.in which the winners stand to lose. The League 
of Nations has its defects. This league must not long remain a 
league of conquerors. The beaten nations may be excluded for a 
time, as an act of punishment. But into it their representatives must 
come, either of their own free will as an act of penance, or else by 
being brought in as the only certain guarantee for making the league 
work successfully. : 

This conference enters its emphatic protest against the method of 
Starvation, especially when used against women and children, as an 
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instrument of government policy, and views with grave anxiety the 
effects of the blockade on central Europe in bringing the horrors of 
famine upon the great masses of the population in those countries. 
It protests further against the failure to provide in the peace treaty 
either for the restoration of industry throughout Europe with equality 
of fiscal treatment, or for any adequate international control of raw 
materials and food. It urges that the administration of the Supreme 
Economic Council dealing with the distribution of raw materials 
and food supplies and the management of finance, should be made 
more democratic by the inclusion of representatives of the inter- 
national working, class movement; and that full publicity be given 
to its proceedings. 


The resolution on embargo was moved by Mrs, Philip 
Snowden, a woman so handsome in carriage and coloring and 
feature as to be beautiful. ‘The suffering she has seen in 
Europe has moved her to intense feeling. She told of a 
girl of twenty who wished to sell. herself for half a dozen 
eggs. ‘“‘It is a monstrous thing,” she said, “that American 


shipping was withdrawn from the inter-shipping agreement—. 


diverted by American big business interests to the South Amer- 
‘ican trade.” 


_C. T. Cramp, head of 450,000 men of the National Union, 


of Railwaymen, followed. He is one of the strong men of 
the young radical movement. He has poise, and no wave of 
emotion will ever carry him further than his native good 
sense ratifies. He said: 


After the war is over, we have gone on with the fighting. I am 
thankful that the Labour Party has no part in this devilish business 
of peace. It is not labor’s wish to carry on war against the helpless. 
The only people who would gloat over the sufferings of German 
women and children are the same people who would gloat over the 
suffering of the women and children of the working-class in a time 
of industrial strife. The first effective protest came from our British 
soldiers. 


Among nearly a thousand delegates there were two dis- 
senters, one of them Jim Sexton, who went down with a grin 
and a flip of his arms. 

On a Thursday afternoon, the stage filled with friendly visi- 
tors from Europe and Asia. McGurk as chairman was gasp- 
ing for breath in the strange tongues that broke loose at his 
right and left. 

The foreign delegates made clear seven things: 


1. They voiced the desire for a working-class International. 

2. They expressed the wish that England should give the lead to 
the social movement of Europe. (This appeal to England as the 
pace-setter is from the elder constitutionalists of the Berne conference, 
like Branting, who look to Henderson, and Stuart Bunning to keep a 
steady keel without tipping to the left. It is equally felt by the 
unrepresented left of Italy and France, who wish the younger blood 
of ‘England to shake loose from the step by step methods, and 
indulge in a revolutionary semi-Russian program, looking toward a 
‘\ new International of the Moscow order.) 

3. They gave assurance that the Coal Commission had rever- 
berated throughout Europe and heralded a new social order. The 
European movement has been stimulated by the miners’ victory. 

4. They demand that Britain should join Italy and France in dem- 
onstrating against Russian intervention. 

5. They testified that the international labor movement is, the 
nucleus for a league of peoples. 

6. They testified that the paramount need is for peace, bread and 
work—credits and raw material—an end of the twenty-three wars 
now raging. 

7. Unconsciously they revealed sadness, almost despair. Some of 
them are ‘surrounded by chaos and look ahead to bankruptcy and 
disaster. Europe is falling to pieces, and looks to England for help 
and stability. 


Camille Huysmans, the Belgian secretary of the Interna- 
tional, reviewed the course of labor diplomacy during the last 
twelve months: 


If we are asked if labor had done its duty, we could answer that 
it had. We waved the flag of labor unity across the world, in spite 
of insinuation and slander and the attacks of some of our own 
friends. Facts seem to have proved now that those who were in 
favor of an international gathering, even during the war, did not 
recommend an unwise policy. In the inter-Allied conferences of 
1917 and 1918, the conclusion was for an international gathering, 
to create under certain conditions the foundations. of peace. But our 
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ace 5, who did not fale the European character of certall 7} 
territorial questions. Two months later they were obliged to accept | 
from Mr. Wilson what they refused to accept from the Inter-Allied | 
and British Labour Party. The man who signed the letter of refusal || 
was the man who had to sign at Versailles the treaty of peace in | 
the name of the German government. i 


The policy of the international gathering has been mainly inspired 
by the British Labour Party. Berne formulated a just peace. The | 
permanent commission of the Berne conference meets on August 1, 
and the General International Labor and Socialist Congress will 
meet on February 2. 5 hy. 


We must undo what Versailles has done badly. We must achieve | 
not only the unity of the labor movement, but the end of war. — 
Europe is full of Prussians in all countries. : 


There is no peace when Great Britain has a right to have colonies 
and other countries have not. There is no peace when the Poles } 
of Germany have the right to join Poland, and when the Germans | 
of Austria have not the right to go in with Germany. There is no | 
peace when temporary occupation is a veiled annexation, as in the | 
case of the Saar valley. There is no peace when you ‘ask money 
from Germany and you do not give her the possibility of working. 
There is no peace when you do not permit Russia to live her own 
life. 


Complaint is made of France’s intervention in Rivets, but who | 
made the munitions which were to crush the soviet republic? Who 
carried those munitions which were to support Koltchak and his 
imperial candidate, the young grand duke who assassinated Ras- 
putin? Those munitions are made mainly in Great Britain. They 
are not transported to Russia by Lord Milner himself. 


One speaker advanced like a priestess. Annie Besant has 
rettirned to her own, after her twenty-six years in India, 
where she has traveled far toward the “ dweller in the inner- 
most.’’ Wherever she goes, dusky, turbanned Hindus guard 
her. She has had a hand in three deep-reaching insurgencies. | 
Far back in the ’70s, she and Bradlaugh stood trial for rain 
public knowledge to lessen the birth-rate of Great Britain. 
Years later she was one of those first Fabians, with Webb and 
Shaw and Bland, who published the volume that “ per- — 
meated”” England, and helped to break ground for last 
month’s Coal Commission. With the aid of the Babus she 
has given translations of the Hindu writings, including the 
“rare and precious Lord’s Song” of the Bhagavad-Gita. 
From time to time in the last generation the East has stirred 
with aspirations and the whisper of her name has flown across — 
the continent. 

Annie Besant stood quietly under the greeting of the dele- 
gates, an old woman, with thick white hair in waves across 
her head. She wore a rich robe-like dress of cream-yellow, 
gracious to the eye, and cunningly wrought at the cuffs and 
bodice in dyed stuffs of many colors, patterned of tiny threads. 

“Comrades of the long ago,” she began. Her voice caught 
up the gathering with its rhythm, every sentence taking its 
full curve. The effect of this strange presence, returned to 
the West for what unguessed purpose, was compelling on the 
audience, who ceased to be a labor conference and became for 
moment a dumb and waiting people, expectant of the word: 


There are only two ways from serfdom to liberty—the way of — 
reform and the way of revolution. Will you not help us in India 
to reforms that will avoid revolution? Mr. Montagu’s bill does not 
give us a central government. The British Labour Party at Notting- 
ham endorsed India’s claim to self-government. We come now to 
ask you for your help in gaining from Parliament that home rule 
which you have already declared has long been ‘our right. You 
may say to us, “But you have the blessings of British rule, and 
why would you barter that for the winning of home rule?” We 
want it to secure those things that make a people contented and 
prosperous—for longer lives and shorter hours and food for all. 
But why should we seek to prove to you why we want home rule? | 
It is for you, if you deny us the right, to prove your right to make 
the denial. 


Home rule is the right of every nation, that it may carry out its 
mission in the world; and you can never have the true International 
until you have nations that are able to unite. 

We would plead with you, the mother of all free institutions— 
to your consciences, your honor, your traditions—to you who shel- | 
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“THEY DEPARTED INTO THEIR OWN COUNTRY” 


A PHOTO STORY 
By LEWIS. W. HINE and HOMER FOLKS 


SPECIAL SURVEY MISSION OF THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 


9 WAS in fact the night betore Christmas when the Survey Mission of the American 
Red Cross met these Greeks in Central Serbia, still far from their home in eastern 
Macedonia. Not only stables and cellars, but ancient cathedrals and mosques, in 
fact every kind of structure and even 40 es in the grourd, are serving to house the 

uprooted peoples whose slow progress toward their homes we followed in these pages a 

month ago. Unlike the Children of Israel, wita their strong leader and their food sent down 

from heaven, these wanderers must make the most of hard circumstance, in a land impover- 
ished by war, stricken by plague, and, in some places, swept by fire. 

The municipal authorities sent the refugees a .iti'e f20d sometimes; and sometimes they 
had none to send. Kind Providence provided a warm winter. Disease and hardship had re- 
lieved the toughest survivors of the burden of carrying the weaklings any longer; they had 
died on the road. Many sick children were seen, but most of those who survived looked on 
the bright side of things, and, to the astonishment of the mission, insisted on appearing fairly 
robust. Round and chubby faces peered out from bundles of rags. — 


F sanitation there was none. Influenza and other diseases took a heavy toll. Conditions 
were ideal for epidemics. The refugee plotin the cemetery was very large. 
Some kind of shelter is needed by night. In tne picture above we see them, like Joseph 
and Mary, among the cattle in the stable of anold Turkish inn. On the following pages their 
fellows are discovered in various makeshift quarters. 
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* August, 1917, Salonika was stil so short of houses that both 
amped out within the walls of buildings of any sort which 


zeks among the pillars of the ancient Mosque Pariskevi, once 
for worship, except for a temporary altar of the Greek faith 
candles burning. Hundreds of families had hung up blankets, 
as they could find, seeking some semblance of privacy. They 
overflowed to the four galleries above. The air was so thick 
é floor that a stunning flashlight which burned the operator 
picture. 
2s (upper left corner) in an ancient Greek church. Services 
was opened to the wanderers. They had been driven out of 
edomia). Now they were on their way home. At the left 


nd burlap curtains in a synagogue. Twenty-two ruined and 
e put to this use. 
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UB-CELLAR dwellings imi 

ruins of the burned distric 
Salonika. Fifteen months @ 
the great fire they were still im 
because of the shortage of be 
ing material, of funds, and the 
difference of the war-plaguec 
habitants. In one of these s 
caves were crowded two fam 
including fourteen persons, th 

‘ whom were ill. Water stao 
foot deep on the floor in r 
weather and the ceiling was 
tinually caving in. 

At the left, a Red Cross wo' 
at’ Skoplye giving some s% 
Macedonian Serbs their first ti 
The Red Cross used an old Ty 
ish inn, the Khan Kapan, fé 
refugee hotel and equipped it * 
odds and ends. Even petrol | 
had to serve as bathtubs. Maj 
bricks without straw was an ez 
day experience for Red C 
workers in Serbia—and they di 


| 


T/ITH not even a roof over 
their heads, these families 
were finding their way back home 
mm foot from northern Serbia 
where the Austrians and Germans 
1ad sent them to produce food for 
he enemy. Here they were at 
crdjelitza, a little town half way 
rome. It was one of the stopping 
hoints for the motor trucks by 
which the French and English 
were vainly trying to maintain 
‘reight transportation through 
yerbia. 

At the right, a smiling family in 
i tent typical of hundreds of shel- 
ers, patched together from every 
ort of rags and tatters. When 
hese people reach home, it will not 
e home, but simply ruins. They 
will have to begin all over again. 
Pheir children must still carry the 
oad: the Child’s Burden will be 
he theme of Mr. Hine’s next 
eries in the Survey for Sept. 6. 
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[ Continued from page 660| 
tered Mazzini and welcomed Garibaldi, will you not help us? 

The League of Nations is a league of white nations to exploit 
colored nations. It should be a league of free peoples. In India, 
there is the last autocracy in the world. But when you went out to 
fight for freedom, India sprang to your side. She has an autocracy 
still, and no date to the ending of it. By the passion of her enthusi- 
asm, then, Britain may judge of her disappointment today. 

Give us some power in the center, and let India through her 
councils speak. Help us to drive a gap in that citadel of autocracy, 
and India will widen the gap till the walls fall. 

Some of her children are still-born, and half her population live 
on one meal a day. You are sorry for your starving enemies. Will 
you not also be sorry for your friends? 

Give us freedom, and our people shall not starve. Give us home 
rule, and we will do for ourselves what you are unable to do for us. 
Give us a chance of raising a mighty nation, a nation of glorious tra- 
ditions, and let it go forward with you, a free nation among the free 
nations that make your commonwealth, and Indians will bless your 
name in the future, and be glad at last that you landed in India as 
merchants. 


The conference resolution on the International marks the 
return to “states rights’’ of thé Independent Labour Party 
and other minority Socialist societies inside the federal system 
of the Labour Party. As a concession to the right, during the 
latter months of the war the I. L. P. had been barred out as a 
constituent organization from the inter-Allied conferences, 
The resolution, just given, insures its appeal for Socialist socie- 
ties to be granted their old-time privilege of distinct. delega- 
tions in international meetings. The vote favored the resolu- 
tion by 1,718,000 to 711,000—a majority of 1,007,000. An 
effort to amend brought the railway leader, Cramp, to his feet. 
He said: 

I want to defeat the amendment. No one can accuse me of not 
being a trade unionist. No one can accuse me of opposing this coun- 
try in war [Cramp stood with Thomas and Clynes in his sturdy 
advocacy of war policy. His railwaymen enlisted in such numbers 
as almost to paralyze the railway service]. But I wish to say that I 
was at the Berne conference. Had. such a conference taken place at 
Stockholm, many thousands of lads would be with us today. The 
Belgians are going to be with us in the meeting at Amsterdam. The 
Italians are showing sympathy. It is imperative that there shall be 


an International. Berne was the first stone in building that Inter- 
national. 


The resolution means that the International is not to be 
an organization of self-contained suspicious national blocks, 
but a “combination of cooperating expressions of Socialist 
and labor opinion.” McDonald writes of it: 


Neither by condemning bolshevism nor by copying it are we to 
help Russia or to advance socialism. We must go on applying 
Socialist principles to our own conditions. Our policy in the Inter- 
national is simple. On socialism we must influence: it so that it does 
not confuse revolutionary incidents and necessities as final resting- 
places. We must see that the International strives to keep all the 
movements, revolutionary and parliamentary, in touch with each 
other so that they understand each other. 


IV. 

ENDERSON and Webb believe that a general elec- 

tion will come this autumn, and they are pushing na- 
tionalization to the front. “The resolution with respect to it 
was therefore one of the two most important to come before 
the conference. The situation is this: the coal commission by 
a majority found for nationalization; Lloyd George and 
Bonar Law have pledged their word to ‘make its findings law; 
vested interests inside and outside of Parliament are deter- 
mined to prevent this. Henderson says: 


It is a matter of enormous significance that the conference is con- 
fronted with a very real working-class achievement in the majority 
recommendation of the Coal Commission in favor of nationalization 
of mines and minerals, and recognition of the right of the workers 
to a share in the control of the industry. ... . They are calculated to 
hasten the dissolution of the unnatural alliance of parties that mas- 
querade at present as a coalition government. ‘They provide labor 
with a first-class issue upon which to base its electoral campaign. 1 
hope and believe that the conference will seize the opportunity 
presented to it and will rally the whole of the forces of the organized 
movement to a joint effort to carry these recommendations into effect. 
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_ financial policy which had failed to raise much of the 
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Around this issue of nationalization the fight is for 
from all sides. It will be the political and industrial _ 
of the next five years: The Duke of Northumberland, 
the Morning Post see it as clearly as Henderson and 89 
and Webb. 


The Morning Post for June 27 says: 


The old lines of party cleavage have no doubt been oblite 
but only to range in a less artificial antagonism the great, end) 
conservative elements in the country, who stand for reasoned } 
ress, based upon the established order, and the revolutionaries 
in theit impatience to make experiments, would put everything 
is worth having to risk. It is time for every man today to @ 
on which side he stands, and no better test could be afforded - 
this issue of the nationalization of the coal mines. 


Havelock Wilson of the sailors ranges himself wit 
Post. A committee of conservative members of the 
mentary coalition has been formed to fight nationaliza 
Coal is the end of coalition, the coal report will trans, 
political parties and will force Lloyd George to make his 
sion as to his own future, whether he shall be the ra: 
campaigner, or the rising hope of the ancient landow 
Such was the atmosphere in which the resolution on coal 
before the conference. John Baker of the Iron and | 
Trades Confederation (85,000 members) moved the re; 
tion. H. Nixon, of the 20,000 blast furnacemen, seco 
it. It was a clever device to have these metal trades, ki 
to coal, line up behind the miners. 

Smillie rose to thank the unanimous conference, saying: 

Money will be spent like water to prove to the other worker 
our aims are selfish aims, and that we wish nationalization fo) 
sake of the miners alone. Nothing is further from our thoughts. 
consumers of coal have been exploited. We believe that by nati! 
ization we can organize mining to increase the output and lowe 
price. The nationalization of mines is a trade union question 
proper for industrial action. It was amazing to hear the duke 
earls, in defense of their livelihood, deliberately saying that the 
prepared to fight the miners, whatever the Coal Commission d 
both inside and outside Parliament. They threatened to fight 
the House of Lords, where they are representing not anybody 
themselves. I hope they do so. The stronger they fight us i 
Lords, the sooner we abolish the Lords. It will be a big fight) 
we ask for the help of all trade unionists. [Great cheering.]| 

A resolution on national finance was brought in by 
I. L. P., the railwaymen, and four local labor parties 
called for a graduated system of conscription of wealth 
taxation of land, accumulated capital, incomes and pro 
national bank. Philip Snowden moved it, telling of the 
tional debt of eight thousand million pounds. He stated! 
the interest on this and current expenditure would amous 
not less than eight hundred million pounds a year, and ¢ 
ably a thousand million, or one-half of the annual we 
produced before the war, and argued that this was due 


rent expenditure by taxation. He said: 


By exploiting the calamities and necessities, profits have been — 
as a result of war. ... A small proportion of the nation has ; 
the war to enrich themselves, and we must see to it that thes 
gotten gains of war shall be disgorged. After the Victory 
there will be seven thousand million of war script in the cov 
Part of this war loan by proper methods of finance could be t 
and cancelled by the government. The capital levy will reduc: 
war debt, and give a reserve. The income taxation should be) 
not to carry interest on the war debt, but to carry out social refor 


Snowden did not recommend the levy on capital as a) 
manent part of fiscal policy, but as a means of meetingt 
emergency. 

Briefly, the situation is that the national debt amount 
one-half of the pre-war total capital value in land, m} 
railways, building and commercial industry. When the trou 
and disastrous financial condition of Britain is realized) 
it must be within two years—this plank of the labor 
gram will come to the fore. It is a challenge, (1) to the} 
sessors of wealth to hand over a larger fraction of their 4 


dind income; (2) to the captains of industry to mitigate un- 
ked “ private enterprise ” and “ private profits’ in order 


“ic and file that “ the new heaven and new earth ” has been 
iponed by the war, and that hard work inside the indus- 
a! democracy is a necessity for even a scanty measure of 


‘xcellent resolutions (nine of them) were brought in on 
ication. The temper of trade unionists towards the sys- 
§ which England carried into the twentieth century was 
ed by Jack Jones when he said that working-class educa- 
# in the past had reached the point where they could read 
the factory gate, No Hands Required. “When our 
#s and girls have gone to Cambridge, it is to deliver the 
ak.” 
(i resolution was on for a maximum working week of 
y hours, brought in by the textile workers. Smillie spoke 
n amendment calling for a six-hour day. “This amendment 
> Carried. 


“ach conference, towards its close, sees excellent resolu- 
jis and resolutions of dubious value rushed through with- 
® thought. The three days are too short for the volume of 
iness and space does not admit of a review of them. 


V. 


"HE morning of the last day opened with Henderson’s 
} reading of a statement that “‘ the delegates of the labor and 
tialist movements in Great Britain, France and Italy, meet- 
* in Southport,” had arranged for a general working-class 
inonstration on July 20 and 21, to take in each country, 
he form best adapted to its circumstances and to its method 
operation.” This meant that orderly public meetings of 
dtest would be held so far as British labor was concerned. 
1e foreign delegates—d’Arragona, Renaudel, Jouhaux and 
fanting—all of them belonging to the right, had made it 
far that working-class feeling against Russian intervention 
grown so intense that organized expression must be found. 
nese middle-aged conservative men had sat up late o’nights 
th the British Executive Committee, revealing the gather- 
storm, and devising a lightning-rod. 

‘Then the conference passed on to its most dramatic piece 
i business—the resolution on direct action. Councillor R. J. 
avies, of the Manchester and Salford Labour Party, moved 
land seconds came from G. Deer, of the British Socialist 
irty, and C. G. Ammon, of the Fawcett Association of 
OO post-office employes. 

Neil Maclean, M.P., one of the Scottish members from 
2 storm center of the Clyde, said: 


No war has been declared on Russia. No war credits have been 
ted. The war is unconstitutional on the part of the government. 
e are in the war because 1,600 millions of British capital is 
rested in Russia. Three cabinet ministers, Sir Eric Geddes, 
isten Chamberlain, and Walter Long, have money invested in 
sia, and wish Koltchak to win. Our troops use weapons made 
British armament firms who have money invested in Russia, the 
rmingham Small Arms Company among them. In the House of 
mmons men who call the Labour Party Bolshevik hold shares in 
issian companies, and allow the boys of the working-class to be 
it to fight for their capital. The dowager empress of Russia can 
ter this country without difficulty, but labor’s two delegates from 
ance are turned back. As between the czarist, Koltchak and 
Ishevik regime, I stand by the Bolshevik regime. So I call on 
yor to assist those of us who are in the House of Commons, who 
sh to withdraw our troops. 


Up to this point, the more extreme radicals only had spoken. 
hey did not represent a voting strength of more than per- 
ps 5 per cent of the conference, Ben Tillett spoke for 
e other extreme. He has a famous history from the days 
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when he and John Burns and Tom Mann fought the dock 
strike. Tillett still leads the dockers. He is a short, clean- 
shaven, black-haired, grim-lipped fighting man. He has a 
square chin and in repose is like a small hunk of granite. In 
action he is fierce and springy with a panther-swiftness of at- 
tack. At his best he is magnificent, and he was at his best. 
A few days before, he had carried the transport workers 
in his plea for working-class forgiveness of the Germans—a 
noble plea. Now he was brilliant in his defense of the old 
trade-union way of carrying on the class war. ‘Tillett said: 


For thirty-five years I have been a direct actionist. From the 
source that moves this resolution, I have been subjected to the 
bitterest persecution. This is a political conference. It has no right 
to ask the industrial movement to take economic action without 
consulting the members—pit, shop and branches. ‘The words of the 
resolution are camouflage to cover the sinister intent of the resolu- 
tion.. The trade union movement can not take this action without 
exhausting every avenue of reason and argument. There has never 
yet been a revolution of the workers. Workers have gone blindly 
into revolutions, led by the middle-class and by professional poli- 
ticians. Then the workers, like Samson, had their eyes gouged out; 
the politician benefited and the workers suffered. If we are to take 
revolutionary action, it must be organized, and it must offer a chance 
of success. Always, the men who have been most blatant for blood- 
shed have skulked out of trouble. “The lions on the platform have 
been rats when the soldiery turned out. 


The Triple Alliance can’t do these things. There is too much talk 
It is a body subordinate to discipline. 
Miners and railwaymen and transport workers can’t be led by the 
nose. Their constituents must be consulted before action is taken. 
The conference should hand over industrial action to the proper body. 


In Russia today no trade union meeting can be held. Under the 
Trotsky-Lenine government, no life is sacred, no property is stable. 
There is absolute chaos by direct action. 


When we go to war for our class rights, we must know what we 
are doing. When the fighting comes, I shall not be far behind. It 
is a mistake for this conference to insult the workers. \The trade 
union movement will not allow you to boss them. 

Tillett was eloquent and witty, throwing his invective at 
high speed. His was a white-hot speech of deep emotion by 
a man of native gifts. It was a speech that might have won 
the conference, if any but two men had tried to reply. 


The younger of the two rose, and a thousand men broke 
into applause. Frank Hodges did not hear the applause. 
He was thinking of the young men—absent from this con- 
ference of the elderly—whose voice he was. He is thirty- 
one years old, grave and determined; sharply-chiselled with a 
jutting jaw. The young miner from South Wales has a 
deep steady voice, with a rolling quality, conveying hints of 
reserve strength. His record at the Coal Commission was 
known to every man in the hall. And as he spoke, the words 
of Tillett seemed “ personalities,” a little wild and touched 
with hot feeling. Calmly, but with a sweep of conviction 
and a measured force of considered argument, he lifted the 
conference above bickerings. He said: 

The resolution is an expression of opinion that the labor move- 
ment, because of its weakness, has not accomplished its hopes with 
regard to intervention in Russia. And it says, let us acknowledge our 
political weakness and approach the body possessing industrial 


strength with a view to effective action being taken. ‘Those words 
must not be misunderstood. 


They mean that the Parliamentary Committee would be invited 
to call a Trade Union Congress and put a resolution of this char- 
acter on the agenda. ‘The experience of the Labor Party Executive 


*and of the Triple Alliance with the Parliamentary Committee offers 


no hope. But we hope that this conference will succeed where they 
failed in influencing the committee. It is not suggested that. the 
Trades Union Congress can make a declaration as to an immediate 
strike. The effective action may be such action as each union must 
determine according to its constitution, but the conference could 
make a recommendation to the unions leaving them individually to 
discover the way of carrying it into effect. 

We have got beyond the discussion of whether we are to supple- 
ment political action with industrial action. If I understand the 
position, the parliamentary party would welcome that kind of indus- 
trial support which would add to its authority in the House of Com- 
mons. ‘The miners’ strike found its way on to the floor of the House 
of Commons. Do the opponents of the resolution believe that at no 
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time is it right for the trade union movement to go to the aid of. 


the political Labor Party? 

The two wings of the movement ought to be in harmony. The 
parliamentary party must not only represent geographical areas. It 
must represent the strength that has accumulated in the trade union 
movement. 

If the resolution fails, we in the Triple Alliance are driven back 
upon ourselves. We do not wish to be. But if there is no other way, 
we must use within the constitution of the Triple Alliance the indus- 
trial force concentrated there, and our members will have the author- 
ity to give us the sanction to-declare what industrial action we shall 
take. I trust the members of the Parliamentary Committee will heed 
this resolution. \ 

This country can move through to the social revolution differently 
from any other country, but if you deny it the right to move through 
constitutional channels, provided by the Labour Party and trade union 
movement, you bring into being those elements of social chaos and 
disaster which may not be the best for the country in the long run. 


‘This was a clean-cut exhibition of personal power put out 
in easy mastery of a group. The Executive Committee’ now 
made its fourth attempt to turn a tidal wave into a pool. It 
put forward Clynes. 

War-time food controller, he is not only head of 300,000 
general workers but the most famous representative of the 
‘million unskilled and semi-skilled organized workers, who are 
approaching more and more to amalgamation. He is an op- 
ponent of direct action for political objects. He has swung 
powerfully to the right as the Triple Alliance has leaned to 
the left, and has written and spoken boldly against their ac- 
tion. He is the most powerful brake in Britain on their 
course. Clynes never indulges in personalities. He has a 
cold-chiselled brain, a limpid speech. In mental equipment 
he is the Elihu Root of the labor movement, with consider- 
able physical resemblance. He is only outreached when he 
meets a man of equal moderation, dignity and clarity, if that 
man has youth and is for the moment at least the voice of the 
aspirations of the coming generation. Clynes said (to a buzz 
of interruption) : 


I have always believed that organized labor should use without 
limit the trade union weapon for industrial ends. When it is a ques- 
tion of wages, or hours of labor, or workshop conditions, there must 
be no restraint upon the extremist use of the strike weapon. But 
I refuse to use that weapon for so clear and obvious a political pur- 
pose as that mentioned in this resolution. Mr. Hodges has put a very 
generous interpretation on the resolution. Its purpose is not only 
“effective action” but “unreserved use of the industrial weapon.” 
[Here came a question from a delegate. ] 

I was in the government for work I was not ashamed to do, and: 
I left the government because I could not separate myself from a 
movement which, eyen when I believed it to be wrong, is a movement 
' I want throughout. my life to -be associated with. 


The last time we assembled in a labor conference, we were be- 
ginning a great political struggle and we announced that we had 360 
ready for the fight. We went to the constituencies believing in dem- 
ocratic government through parliamentary institutions. In 60 cases 
only were our candidates returned, and 300 rejected—and rejected in 
the main by the great working-class constituencies where most of our 
propaganda had been carried on. We should not deceive ourselves 
by saying that workingmen were deceived by designing knaves and 
politicians. ‘The true explanation is that the workingmen were not 
ready. Either we must believe in parliamentary government or re- 
ject it altogether. We must not say that the results are splendid 
when we succeed and that they are not to be recognized when we 
fail. We have heard a lot about the “ruling classes” and the 
“ governing classes.” The class which has the power to rule in this 
country is the class represented by this conference. ‘There are twenty 
million workingmen and women on the burgess roll. Are we to say 
that those twenty millions are foolish enough to elect ‘only the 
weakest of the labor candidates and to reject all the wise ones? In 
any case those who were returned Fepresepe the choice of the rank 
and file. 


The conference ought not to shirk its responsibility. It should not 
throw the responsibility back upon the executives of the different 
unions. We are for the moment the choice of the rank and file. It 
must be noticed that the conclusion of the resolution is a definite piece 
of advice and will be interpreted throughout the country as a suggest- 
ion to the trade unions to use the strike weapon for political ends. 
We hope to see the day when, instead of there being a great crowd 
of capitalists and non-Socialists in the House of Commons, there will 
be a labor and Socialist government. What, then, would any class 
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which opposed the action of that neverntaent be entitled to ¢ 
[A voice, “Strike.”] Does that mean that any class which had 
power should have the right to terrorize a labor government by \ 
whatever means or mancuvres were at its command? [“ Let 

try.”] Is that admitted? This course of action would be a bod 
at a government but a blow at democracy. : It would do a gr 
and more permanent harm to the true interests of the wor 
class than to those of any other class. There would be millions s 
men in the street, with riot and bloodshed. Do we hope by creatin 
disturbance in this country to secure peace in the world abroad? ‘Tt 
more turmoil there is here, the more, surely, will continue the stat 
of distraction which exists in other lands. It is a socialistic princip 
to educate people to the acceptance of our principles, and I am pre 
pared to preach those principles until they are applied. ‘ 


We are stronger now than the rich. We do not want our peop! 
distracted by this movement, but educated. For thirty years I hay 
been a Socialist. I remain/one. I was taught by Keir Hardie. la 2 
willing to go on until those principles prevail, not by blood and ear 
but by parliamentary power. q 

In Hodge’s speech, note that he did two things. He rhe 
the question: ‘‘ Do the opponents of the resolution be 
that at no time is it right for the trade union movement 1 
go to the aid of the political Labour Party?” This was th 
same sort of challenge which Clynes used a year ago whe 
the question of calling the labor members of the governmer 
out was to the fore: “Are you for the war, or against it?” Br 
cause the question demanded an answer and did not receive ¥ 
Hodges, like Clynes twelve months ago, carried the conferet 


The other keynote of his speech was this: “The parlig 
mentary party must not only represent geographical area 
It must represent the strength that has accumulated in ¢ 
trade union movement.” ‘The philosophy of the younger eb 
ments of labor is in that passage. It is a statement of fur 
tional representation, of guild socialism, of industrial uniot 
ism, of producers’ share in control, of pluralistic sovereigi 
ties, of the federal principle. ‘The whole recent impulse an 
forward thrust of labor is in it. The National Industré 
Council and the Coal Commission were a recognition that 
geographical parliament is not enough for groups of citi 
with special interests. The old British state shakes with th 
contest between vast aggregations of capital in the key indu 
tries and the new “iron battalions” of organized laboa 1 
those key industries. ‘They are not functioning through P 
liament, or a constitution, or a community organization. — 
is a battle of powerful minorities, unrecognized, unrepresente¢ 
rebels and franc-tireurs, swaying in the night. 

A card vote was taken on the resolution for direct actior 
and 1,893,000 were in favor, and 935,000 against it. So by; 
majority of 958,000 British labor had swung to the left. 


The resolution on conscription went through with a whiz L 
and yet, oddly enough, it called for the same exercise of thi 
power of organized labor as the resolution on Russia. Da nd 
Kirkwood moved it. He is the well-known shop steward 
the Clyde area, who was deported from: Glasgow because 
his activities. One would expect to find him a fire-eater , 
revolutionary mind. Actually, he is a sober, restrained fan 
ily man, of open, attractive face, and with the richest acce 
of burring r’s in the labor movement. I have encountered hin 
before, and always he is the quietest performer of the ‘- 
Each time I see Kirkwood I have the feeling that, if h ; 
followed his wish, he would be home with the kiddies out of 
the turmoil. Fifty years ago, the sort of person he is woul 
have been a pillar of the kirk, saving money for the educa 
tion of the bairns, a quiet home-body. He has been forced! 
into his rebellion by the injustice to workers. He made his 
stand. Being stubborn, he couldn’t back down once they 
started harrying him. They seized him, deported him ane 
created a labor leader. 


In the view of the political constitutionalist, Philip Snow: 
den, the votes registered: 


uess an approval of the use of industrial action to attain political 
ects than an intense disapproval of the foreign policy of the 
lies. The abstract question of using the industrial weapon for 
itical purposes was not really under discussion. ‘If that had been 
issue the vote probably would not have been so decisive. The 
posal is to take such means as are at the disposal of labor to 
nieve the one definite object of stopping Allied intervention in the 
vernal affairs of Russia and Hungary. 


By direct action the British workers mean first of all a 
asultation by every trade union of its rank and file. This 
‘a process requiring many weeks. ‘They mean consultations 
tween the committees of the Labour Party and the Trades 
nion Congress. They mean a thrashing out of the matter 
the floor of the congress at Glasgow on September 8. 
ey mean a house-cleaning in the Parliamentary Commit- 
», They mean Clause 8 of the summarized constitution of 
e Triple Alliance, which reads: ‘‘ Joint action can only be 
en when the question at issue has been before the members 
the three organizations and decided by such methods as 
constitution of each organization provides.” “They mean 
ter that a series of next steps—action in support of this 
cess of group judgment. In taking these steps, they mean 
safeguard methodical development, freedom of speech and 
4 press, the right of assembly, suffrage, a government 


ponsible to Parliament, the traditional institutions. 
ould regard it as a calamity if industrial pressure should 
lad to the abandonment of the political labor movement. 
hey desire a fundamental structural change without the 
edding of blood or the loss of productive power. But they 


jerous and growing wars of the continent, “They mean that 
je pledge to soldiers of return to civilian life shall be ful- 
\led. They mean that the government shall not disregard 
le voice of the British people against special unconstitutional 


ars as expressed in three recent by-elections. 


If the war against Russia continues and grows, if trade 
nionists are conscripted and retained for a political policy on 
hich the electorate was never consulted, then the threat 

direct action by the trade unions will so grow in volume 
id menace (through the constitutional channels listed above) 
vat there will be sectional strikes; and in the end a general 
ection will be forced, and this political question (Russia 
ad conscription) will be solved by political methods. ‘That 
‘direct action of the British brand. 


‘The situation out of which sprang this sugar-coated, cotton- 
aa bombshell is this: Labor in the key industries, or- 
unized approximately on the lines of industrial unions, have 
tached for power in the chaos that followed war. The for- 
ard movement of labor issues from these key industries. 
he craft unions, and the conservative older trade unionists, 
te troubled by this forward movement. Some oppose it. 
ome seek for a harmonizing principle inside the old scheme 
f things. In the end sectional unionism is doomed, and there 
ill be ever-closer cooperation between the industrial unions. 
‘he Triple Alliance is the focal point of industrial unionism, 
; it spreads over increasing areas. 


There will be defections. Havelock Wilson has already 
anounced his intention of withdrawing his sailors from the 
‘riple Alliance on its political activities. Ben Tillett, James 
exton and James Wignall are sure to oppose this pressure 
f the Triple Alliance on the state, and they, with Wilson, 
re redoubtable fighters, with the honorable scars of many 
attles in defense of the working class. They have a power- 
il following. 
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The delegate conference of the Triple Alliance late in July 
will show how many of its nearly two million membership 
Cramp, Smillie and Williams can carry.! The meeting of the 
Trades Union Congress will show how many of the five 
million of organized labor there represented, these leaders can- 
carry. The older leaders may back hold labor from exerting 
its industrial pressure on reconstruction for a time. But the 
young men are knocking at the door. ‘The vote against the 
old leaders at the Labour Party conference was 2 to 1. 

Yet it was still largely a conference of middle-aged men. 
Young Britain was heard only in the voices of the soldiers, 
and Cramp, Hodges and a few more. Honesty, sincerity, 
dogged sure-footedness—these are the qualities. Insistent on 
justice, they are; one voice carries above all the hubbub, 
carries and is understood. A group who cannot be hustled, 
and cannot be frightened, slow to anger, but dangerous when 
roused as they well proved in Flanders. Informal, homely, 
these men take their calling without undue seriousness. Many 
were smoking their pipes—there was pipe-lighting all over the 
room, one, two, three, matches flaring, and then the glow 
and smoke-cloud in the dusky background. It was an effect 
like the lighting of miniature camp fires, one catching from 
another till sometimes it swept across the room. All sorts. 
of accents filled the air—Scotch, Welsh, Irish, and the fifty- 
seven provincial dialects. Dozens of little splits broke loose 
among the men. ‘Then the steam roller flattened them into 
harmony. “ For God’s sake, unite,’ became the anxious cry 
as the hours waned. 


Henderson is a constitutionalist, moderate, seeking har- 
mony and unity. His tactics were obvious. He hoped by 
playing up mine nationalization to divert the ardor of the 
miners from Russia, and so avoid the question of direct action. 
But the Triple Alliance is ready to take on other fights! than 
their own, and tactics do not avail in the path of a batter- 
ing ram. 

But a momentary difference on method is not unknown 
to British labor. I have given a wrong impression if any 
reader thinks that the leaders of the center-and right will not 
line up with Smillie as he forces into law the findings of the 
Coal Commission. Ben Tilletts and Sexton, McGurk and 
Brace, Clynes and Henderson, will be there. On July 2, 
Brace informed the House of Commons: 


The exigencies of the war have made the nationalization of rail- 
Ways, mines, and all the key industries of the land inevitable. 


Of the conference as a whole, Henderson has written, 
“In several respects it is the most important gathering in the 
history of the politically organized movement.” Of those who 
composed it and those others in the movement, the minister of 
labor, Sir Robert Horne, said on June 23: 

The country owes the position of victory which it has accomplished 
to the efforts of the trade unions of Britain. The most steadying in- 
fluence throughout the war and that upon which the government was 
able most persistently and confidently to rely was the help which it 
obtained from the great trade unions of this country. 

Labor has a word for the soldiers, for India and Ireland 
and Egypt, a policy on Russia, a program for reconstruc- 
tion. It is of high political importance that we in America 
learn to know these men of labor. For Curzon and Carson, 
Milner and Churchill are fast becoming spectral, but Clynes 
and Cramp, Gosling and Hodges, will one day be among 
the governors of Britain. 


*A cable to the New York Tribune of July 23. from i 
: ‘ae r y 28, m its E 
bureau states that the joint meeting of executives of the Triple allienee 
decided to submit a referendum to the members for authority to carry 
out the policy of direct action.—Hditor, ‘ : 


RURAL COMMUNITY BUILDING 


Rural community building means making rural surroundings more 
healthy, comfortable, convenient and agreeable. It means counter- 
acting the drift from the farm to the town by making farm life 
and farm-work more attractive on the one hand, and on the other 
by so improving farming methods that the same results can be secured 
with less labor, or a much better result with the same labor. é 

From the standpoint of health, it means the careful consideration 
of water supply and sewage disposal, also of the problems of bring- 
ing adequate light and air into the home and the farm-building. It 
means adequate protection against flies, and mosquitos, and proper 
care of milk, meat, etc. 

From the standpoint of comfort, convenience and agreeableness, ap- 
propriate rural community building means farm-buildings planned 
for the saving of effort, time and money; farm-houses planned for 
simplified and more economical housekeeping including the making 
of butter, cheese, etc; more comfortable and agreeable rooms and out- 
look, more attractive aspect to the surroundings of the town in general, 
better opportunities for education and recreation, the creation of com- 
munity centers to provide distraction to take the place of the saloon. 

From a general town-planning standpoint it means the provision 

of better roads of easy grade and well paved; it means, where a 
main thoroughfare passes through a community, that the thoroughfare 
should either be sent around the town, or if retained through the 
town the street should be made wide enough and direct enough so 
that through automobile traffic would not have to slow up; it means 
creating open spaces for common use and recreation; it means the 
consideration of the desirability and practicability of a water supply 
system or a sewage disposal system; it means the appropriate design 
and setting of all public and semi-public buildings, including the town 
hall, schools, churches, etc. 


Ale problems of rural community building have already 
received considerable attention in England and America, 
but until recently very much less in France. However, there 
was passed in France on March 14, a compulsory town-plan- 
ning law which most seriously affects rural community build- 
ing in the devastated regions. According to this law, every 
damaged portion of every community regardless of size must 
have a plan made for its improvement and future extension, 
and no permanent rebuilding can take place except in con- 
formity with these new plans. (Unfortunately the refugees 
often start scattered rebuilding before the law is carried out.) 
Plans are now being started all through the devastated regions 
for the improvement of the rural communities. It is most fit- 
ting that the inter-Allied conference on world agriculture 
should help to determine the principles that could best be ap- 
plied in this rural planning. It is also interesting to note that 
England has just passed a law by which town planning will be 
compulsory throughout Great Britain in 1923. 

In November, 1918, a law was passed in France, called the 

remembrement law, by which the state can oblige farm owners 
in a given district to pool all of their little odd-shaped parcels, 
and replan the streets, and reapportion to each original pro- 
prietor a unit parcel proportionate in size and character to the 
aggregate of the parcels he put into the pool. This law may 
well be of the greatest value from the standpoint of rural com- 
munity building in the possibilities it gives to correct the dif- 
ficulties caused by the French inheritance laws. 

In the dommages de guerre law, voted on April 17, in 
article 5 and in article 62, the French government agrees to 
provide at its own expense all desirable sanitary and health 
improvements in the reconstruction of communities and of in- 
dividual private buildings damaged by war. ‘The Conseil 
Supérieur d’Hygiéne of France has drawn up rules for the ap- 


1 Statement prepared for an inter-Allied conference on world agricul- 
ture at Beaune, June 3-7. 
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A new role and a new responsibility have come to this great | 


nation that we honor and which we would all wish to lift to yet | 
higher levels of service and achievement- ; 


or agricultural or mercantile cooperative societies, agricultura 
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plication of these two articles which should mean a great 
improvement in rural hygiene. 4 

The health authorities in the devastated departments 1 
France have already succeeded in creating hospitals in mo 
of the chief towns or arrondissements in these regions and 
now trying to create dispensaries in the chief towns of ever 
canton. In addition, they are trying to create traveling 
pensaries which will go regularly into every village and ham 

The rural community center idea has taken hold markedhy 
in France, especially since the armistice. ‘There are now f 
French groups actively pushing the creation of such cent 
and they have the enthusiastic support of the Ministry of L 
erated Regions and the Ministry of Public Construction 
In general they believe that one service in such a center shouli 
be for social hygiene, and should include a dispensary, a dis 
infection plant, shower-baths, etc.; another part of the cente 
should be devoted to meeting-rooms for local reconstructio 


syndicates and clubs, or groups of men, women and children 
of various sorts; and a third part of the center should be dé 
voted to rooms where the people can get together and amus 
themselves with motion-picture shows, concerts, singing 
games, temperance refreshments, etc. The particular objee 
of this latter building is to provide a substitute for the salooi 
and to give the youth of the town a chance to turn their ene 
gies to more constructive things. The great problem in con 
nection with this is to know in how small a community suel 
a center can be created with the reasonable assurance that th 
farmers will find the time, energy and interest to use it prof 
itably. ‘The French groups that are working on this woul 
welcome any experience with similar centers in other coum 
tries that might give them suggestions for the solving of th 
problem in France. ‘ 
From the standpoint of education and propaganda with re 
gard to better social welfare, rural hygiene and rural fa 
and housekeeping efficiency, especially from the standpoint 
planning, a French society, called La Renaissance des Cité 
is now beginning an active campaign of education in 
devastated regions with the collaboration of the Rockefe 
Tuberculosis Commission. Its propaganda is being based 
the intensive study which has been made by the leadin 
French experts during the last year under the auspices of 
American Red Cross. = 
The specific problem that presents itself in France, at leas 
from the American standpoint, is this: Various America 
are planning to adopt villages or towns in France; the Am 
icans are asking the French what they can do that will be m 
useful and most appreciated. The French government | 
replying that it prefers that the Americans should not do am 
thing which will duplicate that which the French gover 
ment is preparing to do anyway, that is, the actual putt 
back of what existed before the war, but they are ask 
Americans to do various supplementary things for the com 
mon good which otherwise would not be done or at lea 
would not be done for a long time to come. They sugge: 
specifically that Americans should erect and endow communi 
centers, including dispensaries, baths, etc., and they sugge 
the possibility of Americans providing a water supply 
sewage disposal plant, or the possibility of giving a certa 
sum to a village reconstruction cooperative society to be use 
in providing certain improvements in the way of hygiene 
comfort in the various homes and farms as they are recon- 


sicted, improvements which otherwise would probably not 
provided. 

ln general, the problem of rural community building, as 
lied in France—especially in the devastated regions—is 
iy of sanitation, ease of circulation, a more efficiently 
rating and more attractive farm and home. The economic 
41 social future of the liberated regions is in large measure 
bendent on the successful solution of these problems. 


GeorcE B. Foro. 
MY NEAREST NEIGHBORS IN PEKING 
IVE moved in last September. Our house—ours for the 


Y year—is the parsonage of the nearby Chinese (mission) 
larch, and stands behind a high wall and a big red gate at the 
ii of a little blind alley. This arm of the main alley or nar- 
év street is less than 50 yards long, and the gray walls are 
ken on both sides by three gates. When we first came I 
Iped to get acquainted with the people living behind those six 
tes, and establish a neighborly relation with them. Circum- 
jnces have prevented that in large measure, but from ob- 
ivation and hearsay I can tell you something of them. ‘The 
juses are in very poor condition, which means low rents, 
mich means in turn a poor class of families, for the most 
‘rt; and that helps explain some things. Behind the nearest 
ite on the west is a rough, ill-drained yard of some twenty- 
le feet square on whose north and west sides are five rooms 
fa line or L, the homes of four families, if you please. 

(At No. 1, as we might style it, live a father and son; the father 
9; some illness, abscesses, I. think he said, and rarely leaves the 
ym; the son pulls rickshaws. : 


At No. 2, live a shoemaker, his wife and six children; the oldest 
ir, in the late teens, helps his father make shoes—quilted satin 
yes with fur edges, for gentlemen; the youngest is a girl of eighteen 
mths. However late I may be going to bed, the light shows still 
sough the small papered window that looks into our yard, and often 
en I awaken in the night I hear the father coughing. 


‘No. 3 is more palatial, having two rooms; one appears, however, 
‘be used only as an entry, parlor and shrine for the gods of the 
jusehold. Here lives a capitalist in a small way—owner of 50 
‘kshaws that are rented by the day to those who pull them. He 
ja tall, gaunt old man who feels his dark way about the’streets with 
amboo staff. His wife, a plump white-haired woman, helps her 
‘andson’s wife drudge for the family, and wash the rickshaw seat- 
vers. The rest of the household consists of the wife of a son, 
w dead, and her five children; the oldest is 16, married but at- 
ding school with his next younger brother; the youngest has barely 
irned to walk. ‘The old folks’ daughter-in-law is the real head of 
: family. She manages the rickshaw business, browbeats her 
ughter-in-law—a sweet-faced girl of thirteen—and quarrels with 
blind father-in-law. 

At No. 4 lives a man who pulls rickshaws, his untidy wife who is 
lver seen without a cigarette, and their boy of three. 


y giving a separate paragraph to~each family, I -may give 
impression of too much ‘space to move around in. “Iwo 
the five rooms are 10 by.10, and three 6 by 10. The next 
te-on the same side is the entrance to the yard where the 
tkshaws live in a big shed ; larger or smaller groups of pullers 
ay be found about the gate when they come to take or return 
e rickshaws. If we cross diagonally to the nearest gate on 
e east we find the really élite of the alley—a soldier’s family. 
he man and boy (son or brother, I know not) both live at 
‘tracks, but may occasionally be seen emptying the brass 
d-basin outside-the gate, or ushering in satin-and-fur-lined 
iends. ‘The resident family consists of the old mother, the 
yung wife and a purchased slave girl. They have four rooms, 
‘ess in silks and satins and stake turns smoking the water-pipe 
aless they happen to prefer cigarettes. The slave wears print 
tton and smiles through her pock-marks. 

The next gate to the south stands open, though the red 
id green screen within prevents the passerby from seeing 
hat lies beyond. I lived here four and a half months without 
eing anyone whom I connected mentally with that yard. 
mn Chinese New Year’s night I learned that the night before 
ie father of the family, while burning incense and kneeling 
. knock his head in reverence before the gods, had died, leav- 
g three unmarried daughters anda little boy. 

Tn China an “unmarried daughter,” unless she be attending school, 
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A REQUEST to AMERICANS 


MAUCLERE, General Commissioner for the Re- 
construction of the Liberated Regions, to Major 
GEORGE B. FORD, American Red Cross. 
Paris, June 2, 1919. 
yak T your request I have the honor of confirming in 
writing our conversation regarding the best use to 
be made of American generosity in the reconstruction of 
our liberated regions. Our American friends, having 
helped us drive out the invader, now want to help wipe 
out the traces of the devastating hordes. I want to 
express to you again our gratitude to your fellow-country- 
men and especially to those who like yourself are con- 
secrating themselves to the realization of their generous 
intentions... . 


We should not lose sight of the fact that the French 
state will pay to those whose homes have been destroyed 
all that is necessary for reconstruction. It puts at their 
disposition immediately, in order to permit them to draw 
up their claims for indemnity and their plans for recon- 
struction, an advance of from 2 to 4 per cent of the sum 
of the damage. As soon as the cantonal commission has 
pronounced decision, the refugee, if he declares that he 
is going to reconstruct, has a right to a first payment of 
25 per cent. Finally, as the reconstruction proceeds, the 
state makes further payments to him. ‘Thus, by these 
successive payments, which are always made in advance 
before the corresponding expenses have in fact been in- 
curred, each refugee can reconstruct completely without 
ever having recourse at any time to a banker or third 
party. 

If a private benefactor assumes the cost of reconstruc- 
tion, the refugee receives twice that to which he has a 
right or else the state profits by such liberality. : That is 
why I believe it better that gifts be made for improve- 
ments. Reconstruction will take place anyway by virtue 
of the provisions made by the French parliament, and the 

“best use of your generosity would be to add something to 
that which the refugees are assured of receiving. 


On the other hand it seems to me that these improve- 
ments ought to be made for the good of a group of refu- 
gees rather than for individuals separately. It is better 
to provide public baths for a village, where by the force 
of example they will little by little be more and more 
used, than to put a bathroom which will be used to store 
fruit and cheese in every peasant’s house. 


I agree with you that the creation of collective organs 
for the improvement of physical and moral life should 
be substituted, as the expression of private generosity, 
for the immediate relief which has had its great value 
but which it would be dangerous to prolong beyond the 
day when the people can find means of subsistence as the 
product of their own labor., All the financial and material 
mesources, and the help of your admirably trained per- 
sonnel, which can be put at the disposition of the groups 
which -are “trying ~to establish civic centers (foyers 
civigues) ~or-<community -homes (maisons pour tous) 
will-be infinitely valuable to us. In-such matters we are 
but beginners, where you have had a long experience. 
You-can help us because our devoted helpers often have 
need of instruction and sometimes of temporary guidance. 


It is a great and beautiful task which you and your 
friends are undertaking, another splendid memory which 
you are leaving among us. If your generous friends give 
the city or village in which they are interested, a center of 
hygienic social life, if they endow it in such fashion as to 
help assure its continuance, the center thus created will 
recall the name of its founders better than would partici- 
pation in the general reconstruction of the region. 


is rarely over sixteen years of age. Picturing to myself three young 
girls, possibly without relatives in Peking, I hastened over to see if 
there were anything I could do to help. I found the two rooms at 
the south of the yard dark, and the two at the north in possession of 
three or four well-dressed, middle-aged men—dimly visible through 
dingy windows. But I made bold to knock and was cordially re- 
ceived by two of them and urged to come in and sit down in the 
room where the father, dressed in his best, lay on three chairs, a 
handkerchief covering his face. I did not accept this invitation but 
I learned that the elder man was a brother of the dead father and 
that the girls were temporarily at their aunt’s. I said that if I could 
help them in anything I should be glad to do so. 
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Next morning a youngish woman in the unbleached, undyed gar- 
ments of mourning came to call, accompanied by a man with a bold, 
hard face. She knelt before me and bowed her head to the ground. 
Then she told me that since I had been so good as to offer, etc., she 
would like me to buy their house or take a mortgage on it. (Needless 
to say, I couldn’t.) She told me she was 32, her sisters 28 and 16 and 
the little (purchased) brother 3, and that their father’s death left them 
without means of livelihood, and other things calculated to excite 
pity. But my pity was kept calm by various questions revolving in 

y mind. How did it happen that two girls in the family had 
feached such mature years unmarried? And why did she wear her 
hair like a married woman, and who was the man that came with 
her and with whom she seemed so intimate? The last question was 
answered first—he was a barber and an intimate of her father’s. 
That did not allay my growing suspicions, for barbers in China have 
not good reputations, since the early days of the Manchu rule when 
they served their customers either as barber or executioner according 
to their readiness to adopt the Manchu style of shaven head and cue; 
so self-respecting people do not enter that profession.. Further inquiry 
brought to light the information that all three girls were prostituted 
by their father, the older two long since and the younger for two 
years or more., Their gate.is opposite that of the rickshaw yard, 


and the oldest sister may often be seen standing in the group of men, 


THEY NEED MORE NURSES 


stitching at a shoe-sole. The second sister has recently gone to a 
public house of prostitution in a city near by. 

It sometimes happens that knowledge brings kindred knowl- 
edge. I soon discovered that the good-looking young woman 
with the wide and spreading collar, who lived at the third 
gate on the east, was the purchased concubine of the soldier 
we had often seen smoking and smiling in the alley. I also 
learned that her style of collar marked her as an immoral 
woman. She and her cross-eyed girl of five have since moved 
around the corner, next to the 6 by 8 police station, where 
lives a shorter, plumper woman with the same style of collar. 
At the opposite gate, the third on the west, one may some- 
times see a “ daughter-in-law ” of about 18, combing her hair. 
This is an even plainer sign than a flaring collar; rickshaw 
men come and go freely through this gate, and I suppose her 
husband’s family shares the profits. [here are apparently 
several families living in this yard, to judge from the number 
of dirty,. impudent youngsters that boil over into the alley. 
In one of the families there is a man who is a Christian, and 
a Christian family lives across the street; from here three 
attractive children go to mission schools. 

_ Frequently one sees a woman sitting on the ground near 
here, or wandering about. She is dirty and dishevelled and, 
though she comments to the neighbors on what attracts her 
interest, her dull eyes and stolid look mark her as of rather low 
grade intelligence. She hasan ill-cared-for child of two and 
is soon to have another. ‘hey tell me she is the wife of a 
soldier who has found someone he likes better to live with, 
so he has moved her over here. He pays her 15 coppers a day, 
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and 20 when he comes to visit her. Not being a “good ma 
ager,” she spends this in buying from the street venders th 
more attractive but less economical foods and so has nothi 
left to buy washing water. are 

As I see these people I long for the facilities that Amer 
has built up for helping such. Here in less than 50 yards 
work for every agency for social betterment in the catalog 
of an up-to-date American city. When will China begin 
take up these problems in a systematic way? When her peop! 
have been educated up to a sense of social responsibility and) 
have a foundation of morality—Christian morality—to bui 
upon. Some of her younger generation have reached that place 
already, but as yet they are but a small minority, though every 
year increasing. F. S. Wicks 


ot 


NURSING IN ITALY 


NDER the leadership of Queen Helena, a movement 
elevate the status of nursing to that of a profession has 

been started in Italy. The dif. 
ficulties which the shortage of 
properly trained nurses caused dt 
ing the war and during the in 
enza epidemic have awakened 
country to the need of inducin 
women to enter this profession. 


ters for young nurses in training ath 
the Polyclinico in Rome, which she 
frequently visits in person. Aft 
present there are only three sucht 
training schools in Italy. One of 
the plans of the American Meth: 


tion with the centenary moveme 
is to establish a hospital and trains 
ing school for Italian nurses on th | 
Janiculum hill in Rome. ‘The sit 
has already been purchased. fy 

One of the great difficulties ir 
the way of recruiting young womem 
nurses lies in the fact that lay nursegs 
in Italy have in the past often beens 
women of the underworld, and mid« 
wives have no social status. Many religious orders of nuns 
devote themselves to nursing, but since their rules sometimes: 
forbid them to care for men, and even for male children, their 
sphere of service is limited. Some of the lay nurses recently; 
formed an organization to demand the registration of nurses: 
and the setting up of standards to which all must measure upy 
before being admitted to practice. The women who served im 
the hospitals at the front came, in many cases, from the best 
families; but they were prepared for their work by an emer 
gency course of training lasting only a few months. An effortt 
to induce some of these young women to continue their studies 
and remain in the profession is now being made by the Ital- 
ian authorities. Unfortunately, the Italian Red Cross nurses 
have set the precedent of refusing salaries for their services 
to escape the stigma of practicing the profession for a liveli-l 
hood. A publicity campaign is going on at present to educate 
public opinion to the point of accepting nurses as women ini 
good social standing, whether they are paid or not. | 

% * ® 

The New York Committee of Italian War Relief com> 
plains, on receipt of information from Italy, that the need 
of that country for American aid has been greatly under- 
estimated, and that the situation is serious. 


* * # 

The Commission for Tuberculosis of the American a 
Cross in Italy has issued a general report of 124 pages, wi 
maps and diagrams, by Dr. William: Charles White, with sup 
plements on nursing by Mary L. Gardner and on statisti 
by Knud Stouman, representing, in the words of the title page, 


f 

attempt to establish a method of international cooperation 
iblic health and welfare work.” ‘This report, presenting 
4matically the results of such cooperation at a time of 
gency, foreshadows joint international efforts for the con- 
tt of disease of even greater importance in normal times 
i2ace. 


a CHILD RELIEF IN EUROPE 


|, announcing the dissolution of the American Relief Ad- 
nistration some weeks ago, Edgar Rickard, joint director 
ae administration, announced that the work on behalf of 
Hiren in Europe would be “continued.” In a more recent 
s:ment the organization of a new body under the name of 
American Relief Administration European Children’s Re- 
is announced, to cooperate with existing foreign relief 
nizations and with various eastern European governments 
otably the Polish, Czechoslovak, Jugoslav and Armenian 
i works for the special purpose of child care. The board 
jlirectors consists of men who have taken prominent parts 
jood administration and food relief rather than of special- 
Jin child welfare: Julius -H. Barnes, Col. Alvin B. Bar- 
) R. W. Boyden, Edward M. Flesh, William A. Glasgow, 
in. W. Hallowell, Howard Heinze, Vernon L. Kellogg, 
}. James A. Logan, Edgar Rickard, Alonzo E. Taylor, 
in B. White, Theodore Whitmarch, Herbert Hoover 
airman). ‘The office is at 42 Broadway, New York city, 
j European headquarters in London. 
Mr. Hoover, who is still in Europe, is much concerned. over 
success of this new organization which, owing to the ex- 
stion of the relief funds appropriated by Congress, must 
launched as a voluntary 
fanthropic service. A num- 
of American representa- 


ART IN ARMS AGAINST 
TUBERCULOSIS 


¥s are to be maintained in 
y of the countries con- 
ned; and the experience 
hed in special relief work 
chidlren in Belgium dur- 
the four years of German 
japation, as well as the 
gerience already gained in 


a 
di 


The above poster by Au- 
guste Leroux calls upon the 
French people to let the 
American Red Cross visitor 
show them the way to 
health. In the poster be- 
low Geo. Dorival paints 


the threatening cloud of 
tuberculosis, 
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the liberated countries, is to direct the form this work will 
take. [he average birth-rate in the liberated countries is 
stated to have decreased by one-half; while the reduction of 
the child population through the increased death-rate is in- 
calculable. 


JOTTINGS 


The most important medical expedition ever organized to 
fight typhus will shortly leave Paris for Poland, which threat- 
ens to become the source of a serious epidemic for all central 
Europe. It will be composed of 550 American army officers 
and volunteers, all sanitary experts, under the command of 


Col. H. L. Gilchrist, of the U. S. Medical Corps. 


The criticisms of the Y. M. C. A. and recent comments by 
Secretary Baker and Raymond B. Fosdick on “ sectarian 
stratification ” in the social welfare work of the expeditionary 
forces have led to a reorganization of the welfare service in 
the War and Navy departments and the relief of chaplains 
from non-religious activities. ‘‘ Too often,” Maj. John T. 
Axton, chaplain of the port of embarkation, Hoboken, N. J., 
recently said, ‘‘ the chaplains have been wasting their energy 
in serving tables” instead of being permitted to give all their 
time to the spiritual interests of the men in their regiments. 


* #% * 


Secretary Houston, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, has at the request of the French minister of 
agriculture, sent a group of American home demonstration 
workers to France to teach American methods of canning and 
dehydrating fruits and vegetables. 


* * * 


Two special representatives of the Y. M. C. A.—the Rev.- 
Herbert A. Jump of Manchester, N. H., and the Rev. Andrew 
W. Brodie of Wichita, Kan.—have recently toured France 
for the purpose of collecting data on the psychology of the 
American doughboy. They are systematically inquiring and 
tabulating what the soldiers are thinking about moral, re- 
ligious and social questions. 


GENERAL STRIKE? 


NOT YET 
a N almost unprecedented strike epidemic is sweeping the 


country. The marine tie-up of Atlantic and Gulf ports 

(just settled) and the strike vote of 25,000 railway shop- 
men on the southeastern lines are the outstanding developments 
in the East. Street railway tie-ups in Boston and Cleveland 
have just ended in victory for the employes. Telephone 
operators and electricians are out in St. Louis, and telephone 
strikes on the Pacific coast and in Cleveland are in process of 
settlement. The Department of Labor reports controversies 
scattered from Texas to New Hampshire. In New York city 
a great variety of strikes is in progress. Cigarmakers, shirt- 
makers, carpenters, bakers, teamsters and barbers are out in 
large numbers. ‘The most depressed trades are catching the 
strike infection, witness the walkout last week of women 
workers on feathers and artificial flowers, who want a 44-hour 
week and the abolition of home work. Even the scrubwomen 
employed in a downtown building struck and put strike 
breakers to rout with their mophandles. 

Appropriately in this season of unrest came the first air 
strike, when the air mail service between New York and 
Washington was suspended for a day. Probably the aviators 
were the only employes under the jurisdiction of Postmaster- 
General Burleson whose protest remained to be voiced. 
Grievances were not lacking, it develops, but they were 
cherished in silence until unusually bad weather conditions 
precipitated a crisis. “Iwo pilots refused to fly in weather 
which they said was dangerous, and “doubly dangerous to the 
unfit planes provided by the government.’ ‘They were dis- 
charged, and their fellows struck, corroborating their com- 
plaints and demanding their reinstatement. The strike was 
called off when the postal authorities granted a conference, 
and a bill has been introduced in Congress asking for a de- 
tailed report on the aerial mail service, particularly with ref- 
erence to safety devices. 

The extraordinary situation in Chicago, which appears to be 
the center of the industrial ferment, is dealt with by Graham 
Taylor in an article on page 645. 


~ CONSTRUCTIVE HOUSING 
Tr Chicago Housing Association has been incorporated 


“to improve the housing conditions among the indus- 

trial workers of the city of Chicago and to encourage 
such people to acquire and own their homes.’’ It has been 
initiated by Benjamin J. Rosenthal, a public-spirited citizen 
whose investment of time and money in the enterprise, with 
that of his associates on the board of directors, assures service 
and not profit to be the motive of the movement. Associated 
with him are such well-known and resourceful men as J. Og- 
den Armour, Julius Rosenwald, Charles H. Wacker, William 
Wrigley, Thomas E. Wilson, Harry A. Wheeler, William 
Grace, Harry H. Merrick, Frederick W. Upham and Charles 
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is represented by the president of the Building Trades Coune 
and the groups of foreign origin by some of their most repr 
sentative men. A social service committee, headed by Harri 
E. Vittum, and including S. P. Breckinridge, Mary E. M 
Dowell and Minnie F. Low, together with Emerson O. Brag 
shaw and Graham Taylor, is advisory to the directors. ~ 

A.tract of land located so as to accommodate workers q 
the stockyards, the steel mills and other large employing plang 
on the South Side of the city,.has been acquired, upon whic 
two hundred houses will be erected as soon as possible at} 
cost for land and buildings of $730,000. They will be sok 
at cost upon easy terms, a small payment being required ¥ 
advance and monthly payments thereafter, assuring ownership 
as soon as the $3,000 cost for a five-room house, or $3,500 f 
a six-room house is covered. Any default due to death @ 
other vicissitudes will be provided for by insuring the put 


chasers and offering other assistance in emergencies. T 
initial capital required thas already been assured by the citizem 
interested in the enterprise, who have subscribed largely fd 
bonds, the interest on which is limited to 5 per cent. It” 
hoped that racial and other organizations may add workim@ 
capital to benefit their members. i 

Other tracts and building developments will immediateh 
follow this initial demonstration of success, and it is hope 
to devote one of them to the housing of Negro families, fa 
whom very inadequate provision has been made, while Negr 
labor has been increasingly demanded during the war. ey 

24 
“MORAL TURPITUDE”’ 
K. SARKAR, of New York, Gobind Behari Lal, 4 
D San Francisco, and Bhagwan and Santokh Singh, + 
® Seattle, have been arrested and are slated togethe 
with other Hindus (see the Survey for January 25) 4 
deportation. As has been pointed out before, the decision wit 
regard to these men is likely to prove a test in determinin 
exactly what the American right of asylum for political 1 
fenders from other lands means. The argument largely turf 
on the interpretation of crime “involving moral turpitudes 
There are many Hindu reformers resident in the Unité 
States who are undisturbed in their work of political props 
ganda because they keep within the law. Those who ha 
been convicted because they have broken laws have done s} 
as the prosecution must and does admit, with the aim of brinf 
ing liberty as they understand it to their native land, whid 
they consider under foreign rule. They have not offend 
against American persons or property. 

‘Two of these men are political refugees, and all four we 
convicted of having shipped arms to India in violation 
neutrality laws. They are now serving their respective se 
tences in American prisons for this offense. The questid 
of their deportation is not subject to the ruling of any co 
but the ruling of the secretary of labor on whether such a 


‘an insurgent minority in an Allied country during war 
‘stitutes an act involving moral turpitude. Another ground 
which their deportation and that of other refugees 
‘irged is that while not moral outlaws these men are liable 
‘become public charges. As it happens, the young men in- 
ived are either well supplied with money and connections or 
east can show more than average capacity for making a liy- 
| in this country. Moreover, if the charge of moral turpi- 
be does not hold good, it is argued that the acts committed by 
jse men in violation of the law were part of a political 
jivity against their own governments; and that therefore, 
lile subject to American laws designed to prevent and punish 
th acts on American soil, they are entitled to the sympathy 
iditionally extended in this republic to men so engaged and 
} to be turned over to the government against which they 
| rebels. A small committee of Friends of Freedom for 
lia, of which Robert Morss Lovett is temporary president 
i| Frank P. Walsh treasurer (7 East 15 street, New York 
1), is appealing for financial help to defend these cases and 
¥e them publicity—also- the earlier cases which are still sud 
vice. Fear is expressed by members of this committee that 
ortation, actively demanded by British consular officers in 
+ United States who have been helping the prosecuting 
icer, will mean the death sentence for some or all of them. 


THE DARKEST CLOUD 


yERHAPS the newspapers have somewhat exaggerated 
the seriousness of the actual happenings in the capital’s 
t three days’ race rioting, perhaps perfectly » plausible 
isons can be advanced why the thing happened just then and 
“re without any need to assume a wider significance—but 
»se who know the situation at first hand are pessimistic. 
ne Washington race riots, with their casualties and bitter- 
bs do, they say, reflect a smouldering fire that may break out 
yy day anywhere in the South, possibly again in Washington 
lf. One of the best authorities there connects the clash of 
it week with a deliberate campaign of anti-prohibition forces 
nich, he says, have openly welcomed and to some extent 
mnned a “crime wave” in the nation’s capital to illustrate the 
dalling consequences of the bone-dryness since July 1. The 
laults of colored men on women, however, were only inci- 
intal. Altogether seven such acts were committed, four in 
District of Columbia and three in the adjoining county of 
laryland. ‘The first of these seven cases, on June 25, was 
> attempted rape of a young Negro teacher, two of the 
times were committed after the rioting had commenced and 
, therefore, not be adduced as belonging to its cause. Three 
ithe cases were committed by men in blue clothes whose gen- 
il description tallies so closely that, in the opinion of police 
\cials, one man may have been responsible for all three of 
em. As in recent cases of assault upon women in southern 
ites, it is not impossible that some of these crimes were com- 
itted by white men with blackened faces, either as a protec- 
n or for the deliberate purpose of provoking race trouble. 
owever, even supposing that all seven crimes were committed 
> Negroes, this would not suffice to explain a sudden out- 
rst of fury against the Negro citizens of Washington, some 
},000 of whom live in the U street district alone, where most 
the disturbances took place. 

|The ineffectiveness of the police is commented upon by most 
| those who have witnessed the actual events as contributory 
ithe spread of the disturbance. The first pulling of Negroes 
t of a street car took place within a stone’s throw of the 
thite House. After the experience of two nights’ rioting, 
e third nights’ happenings, it is pointed out, could certainly 
ve been prevented. The chief blame for the incitement 
s with the press.. For instance, the Washington Post on 
ily 21, in a news article, printed this direct incitement: 
Mobilization Tonight 


“Tt was learned that a mobilization of every available service 
an stationed in or near Washington or on leave here has been 
dered for tomorrow evening near the Knights of Columbus hut, 
Pennsylvania avenue, between Seventh and Eighth streets. The 
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ADDRESS TO THE NATION 


An Appeal against Mob Violence Signed 
by Hundreds of Well-Known 
Citizens 


2 Daeke people of the United States suffer justly under 
the grievous charge that they continue to tolerate 
mob murder. In the year 1918 no less than 67 persons 
were done to death without trial or any process of law, 
having been denied the right to a day in court accorded 
by the federal and state constitutions to all citizens. — It 
is well known that the innocent equally with the guilty 
suffer the cruel inflictions of mob violence. Mobs have 
even invaded court rooms and prisons to seize and mur- 
der prisoners whose punishment had already been fixed. 
Early in 1919, a hospital was invaded by a mob, and the 
attack resulted in death from shock of a patient that day 
operated upon. Local and state authorities frequently 
offer only the feeblest objection to the actions of the 
mob which is permitted to do its will unchecked. Rarely 
are the members of a mob sought out and prosecuted 
even when they have participated in murder, undisguised 
and in: full daylight, and only in a few isolated cases 
has any lyncher ever been punished. It has become ob- 
vious that officers of states and counties are powerless 
to enforce the rules laid down for the guidance of civil- 
ized society unless their efforts are reinforced by the 
expression of an enlightened and effective public opin- 
ion. Patriotic citizens throughout the country feel the 
shame which lynchings cast upon the nation but they 
have assumed partial responsibility for this shame by 
their silence and their acquiescence. The time has now 
come when citizens of the United States can no longer 
contemplate without protest the setting at nought of the 
fundamental principles upon which their citizenship is 
based. They can no longer permit open contempt of the 
courts and lawful procedure. They can no longer en- 
dure the burning of human beings in public in the pres- 
ence of women and children; they can no longer tolerate 
the menace to civilization itself which is contained in the 
spread of the mob spirit. he undersigned, therefore, 
as citizens of the United States without sectional or party 
bias, with the interest only of the republic at heart, urge 
all public-spirited men and women to oppose with all 
their power the recurrence of the crime and the shame of 
mob murder; they urge the governors of the several 
states to do all that is possible to prevent and punish 
lynching; they pledge their support to the officers of the 
law who, in the face of mob excitement, discharge their 
duties; and they urge upon the Congress of the United 
States nation-wide investigation of lynching and mob mur- 
der to the end that means may be found to end this 
scourge. 


hour of assembly is 9 o’clock, and the purpose is a ‘clean-up’ that 
will cause the events of the last two evenings to pale into insignifi- 
cance.” 

The Washington Times for July 23 announced in one of 
its headlines that “ Armed Posses near Capitol Heights Talk 
of Lynching,” and in similar ways, the press of the capitol 
throughout these days used its news columns to create a psy- 
chological attitude of militant anarchy. ‘The headlines of these 
papers, eagerly bought in the streets, increased the crowds. 
Incidentally, some of the most respectable Northern news- 
papers, through their headlines and editorials betrayed an at- 
titude usually attributed exclusively to the South. The New 
York Times, for instance, in an editorial, on July 23 said: “A 
Northern man going there was surprised and pleased at their 
manners [that of Washington Negroes] because they seemed 
to him deferential almost to the point of servility.” “ Practi- 
cally all the crimes of violence in Washington were committed 
by negroes.” [A superficial-inquiry would show this to be un- 
true. ] “Tt certainly is not the old, law-abiding negro popula- 
tion, the friends-of the white man, that has been committing 
these crimes....that have incited white men to a general war 
against negroes. It must be the new negro population brought 
in by the war.” 

The temper of the people that permits such publicity and 
makes possible race riots has its cause in the visible improve- 
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ment of the Negro’s economic status. Washington is an en- 
tirely southern city in this respect. Everywhere one can hear 
expressions of disgust at the expensive clothes of successful 
Negroes, their owning automobiles, etc. “The Negroes, on the 
other hand, have become Americanized to an astonishing ex- 
tent, and large numbers of them are conscious of their citizen- 
ship. One of the most conservative and respected of Negro 
leaders was overheard in commissioner Brownlow’s office to 
say: ‘‘I am beginning to realize that the prize of manhood for 
the American: Negro requires the sacrifice of life.” And other 
prominent Negroes, hitherto regarded as bulwarks of the old 
attitude towards the whites, are expressing themselves in simi- 
lar terms. Returned Negro soldiers have played a compara- 

_ tively small part in Washington. The new vocational oppor- 
tunities in the North, and in the South the increased earnings 

»due to the exodus of such large numbers of workers to the 
North, are responsible for that new sense of manhood. 

What, exactly, precipitated the battle on the south beach of 
Chicago, last Sunday, the accounts at hand do not clearly 
show. 
street fights between blacks and whites in that city in recent 
months have been sufficiently numerous to indicate there also 
unusually strained race relations; due, in large part, to the 
increased self-assertiveness of the Negro. 

The Association for the Advancement of the Colored People 
is initiating a campaign for the education of the press and the 
white people, both north and south, as the only means that 
can possibly avert a terrible race war. Unless all classes 
realize that the colored man must be regarded and treated as 
a fellow citizen, the three nights’ rioting in Washington, and 
the happenings in Chicago, they believe, has only been the first 
act of a tragedy that will last a long time. The most imme- 
diate token of a changed attitude, they say, must be the meting 
out of absolute elementary justice to Negro victims of lynch- 
ings. Lynch law must be suppressed with the full severity of 
national and state law. To this effect, the , Address to 
_the Nation [see page 675], demanding among other 
things a congressional investigation of lynchings and mob 
murder, has been submitted to the people of America and been 
signed already by hundreds of influential spokesmen, including 
ex-President Taft, Gov. A. H. Roberts of Tennessee, and six 
other state governors, A. Mitchell Palmer, attorney-general, 
and all surviving ex-attorneys-general, Elihu Root, Charles 
Evans Hughes, Charles W. Eliot, the president of the Bar 
Association of New York, presidents of the Merchant’s Asso- 
ciation and of other chambers of commerce, and similarly 
distinguished people. 


AN AMERICAN ‘‘ WHOLESALE ” 
A N American cooperative wholesale has quite recently 


been incorporated in Wisconsin with a capital of a 

million dollars. It did not suddenly spring into existence, 
though few had heard of it, but represents a federation of 
existing sectional federations, decided upon at the last coopera- 
tive convention at Springfield, Ill., last fall. The principal 
partners are the Tri-State Society at Pittsburgh, the Coopera- 
tive Wholesale Society of America, Minneapolis, the Central 
States Cooperative Society, of Illinois, and the Pacific Slope 
Societies, of San Francisco. The Pennsylvania societies, 
through their federation, provided the financial backing and 
also the leadership of Dalton T. Clarke, its president who, 
together with some of the best organizers, abandoned the state 
work and threw himself body and soul into the preliminary 
work of creating a really national wholesale. 

At a meeting held in Chicago in June, the local cooperative 
societies and the Cook County Labor Party were enrolled; 
also the nonpartisan League, which is to act as a source of 
supply to the city consumers—a combination of rural pro- 
ducers and city consumers which even the efficient English 
system has as yet failed to bring about. An office for the 
national organization was established in Chicago, and an- 
other one in New York, in the same building with the Co- 
operative League of America. Here, on July 13, representa- 
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But petty quarreling, occasional shooting affrays and | 
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tives of 25,000 cooperating consumers met and founded a lo ‘ 
branch of the national association, electing a committee 

sisting of one delegate from each local society. In New Yor ‘ 
as in Chicago, the support of organized labor was immediat 
and cordial. In the meantime, Mr. Clarke, as president 
the national organization, has gone to Seattle where, with : 
enthusiasm for consumers’ cooperation recently shown, h 
will undoubtedly succeed in establishing a third branch. Th 
main office, for the present, will be in Chicago, almost nex 
door to the headquarters of the ‘“‘ Big Five ”___the packers, wh 
control so large a share of the country’s food. 


SOCIOLOGICAL DIPLOMATS 


WEDEN’S foreign office is the first to appoint sociologice 
S attachés for its embassies and ministries, whose task it wi 

be to observe social legislation and administration, cond 
tions of the labor market, and all social phenomena wort 
noting. In addition, these loficers will also “‘ assist in the pre 
tection of the interests and privileges of Swedish subjects ans 
promote Swedish social life in the countries in which the 
are stationed, especially insofar as it aims at social educatio: 
and maintenance.” ‘The New York Evening Post, in com 
menting on this innovation, expresses the belief that the nev 
attachés are appended to the consular service and will act a 
expert commercial advisers to Swedish firms doing busines 
with countries other than the motherland. A simpler explana 
tion may be found in a recent report by Henry G. Leach 
director of the American-Scandinavian Foundation, in whicl 
he showed how alarmingly Scandinavian, as well as othe! 
foreign cultural interests in the United States are threatene; 
by recent and prospective state and federal legislation’ 0: 
foreign languages, in school and press. It may well be tha 
other countries will find themselves forced to imitate the ex 
ample of Sweden to protect their nationals in foreign countries 
and that sociological attachés may become as necessary to wate! 
legitimate national interests as are commercial attachés. it 


THE STEEPLE AMONG THE TREES 
ger nation-wide survey of the rural church, its mors 


influence and social usefulness, projected by the Intez 

church World Movement, has entered upon its firs 
stage with the departure of the Rev. Edmund de S. Brunnes 
executive secretary of the Church and Country Life Com 
mittee of the Federal Council of Churches, on a preliminar 
tour of the United States. The movement, it will be remem 
bered, is not concerned so much with the building of new 
churches or the amalgamation of churches as with an endeavo 
to increase the efficiency of existing churches, especially | 
finding out how they may be linked up more closely with thi 
material problems of each community. In describing 
scope of the survey, the Committee on Findings reported to 
recent conference of the movement that it 3 


will not only cover those fields commonly classed as “ missionary. 
but will include all evangelistic effort; the religious nurture of chi 
dren; the enlistment and special preparation of youth for life service 
the educational system of the churches at home and abroad—genera 
theological, vocational and professional; philanthropic institutions— 
hospitals, orphanages, asylums and child welfare agencies; the meari 
for the support of the ministry in retirement as well as in acti 
service; and the contribution of the church to the solution of t 
definite social and industrial problems of the new day of readjamy 
ment and reconstruction. 

There will be a national committee, ten regional directed 
forty-eight state supervisors and state councils, and a count 
council for every county in the United States, The chi¢ 
responsibility for the work is shared by Mr. Brunner an 
Herman N. Morse, a prominent member of the Presbyteria 
Board of Home Missions. These two leaders do not plan 
be desk executives; by almost constant travel they hope to ke 
in close touch with the problems in the field and to guide t 
regional and state directors by personal conferences. The sta 
directors are expected to make a general outline for the surv 
of their district, organize the state council and train men f 
service in the counties. The personnel of the state councils 
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{consist of a minister and a layman from each Protestant 
yangelical denomination represented in the movement, besides 
imumber of advisory members including university professors 
¢ the departments of agriculture, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. 
4. leaders, prominent social workers, grange officers and state 
ficials whose work is along educational or philanthropic lines. 
the preliminary studies directed by the state leader will deal 
ith an analysis of the political code, the road system, the 
jhool system and all public institutions. 


rience in social work. It will be their duty to describe the 
toblems and needs of their community, both from a spiritual 
iid material standpoint; and they will submit a weekly report 
? their progress upon forms supplied by the state leader. 
j.ouse-to-house studies of type communities are to be included 
§ the survey. ‘The county councils are also expected to pre- 
ire maps which will show the situation of each church, the 
i ographical extent of its influence, and the location of roads, 
dhools, hospitals, granges and other institutions with a social 
jaring. A system of uniform symbols has been prepared for 
jie use of the map-makers. The county councils are to offer 
jiggestions for the building of new churches in districts that 
fave been neglected, for better cooperation in communities 
there religious interest has been weakened by too many com- 


jnch that a way that it will be a constructive influence in every 
ase of country life. They will also direct each church in 
me keeping of adequate parish records, something frequently 
yeglected in the smaller districts. 


‘A REFERENBUM OF STEEL WORKERS 


q O force union recognition, a nation-wide strike in the 
ODE sec industry is now being voted upon by the member- 
! ship of the twenty-four international unions that are 
Moperating to organize the industry. “The National Commit- 
‘e for Organizing Iron and Steel Workers recommended the 
crike vote, stating that the action was made necessary by the 
iefusal of Judge E. H. Gary, chairman of the board of direc- 
ors of the United States Steel Corporation, to reply to a 
tter from Samuel Gompers asking for a conference with the 
teel heads for the purpose of working out an agreement cover- 
ig wages, hours and working conditions in the steel mills. 

; Meanwhile the denial of free speech to organizers of the 
american Federation of Labor continues in Western Pennsyl- 
ania. At Braddock, on July 6, five organizers were arrested 
or participating in a street meeting after a permit had been 
ienied. The same day William Z. Foster, secretary of the 
National Committee for Organizing Iron and Steel Workers, 
nd J. L. Beaghen, a general organizer of the American Fed- 
ration of Labor, were arrested in Homestead for speaking on 
he street after the chief of police had informed them that no 
ueetings would be permitted. “They were convicted of violat- 
ag a city ordinance and fined. The case will be taken to a 
‘igher court. 

' Out of the 500,000 workers who are directly connected with 
he steel industry, more than 100,000 are now organized, 
argely owing to the efforts during the past year of the Na- 
ional Committee for Organizing Iron and Steel Workers. 
[his committee is now headed by John Fitzpatrick, president 
f the Chicago Federation of Labor, elected to fill the place 
f Samuel Gompers, who resigned upon his recent departure 
or Europe. 


TUBERCULAR CATTLE 


N July 1, a regulation of the United States Department 
of Agriculture came into operation which prohibits the 
interstate movement of cattle for breeding or dairy pur- 
oses unless they have been properly tuberculin tested. Official 
ertificates must accompany them if they are not to run the risk 
f quarantine or return. The procedure follows that adopted 
or the prevention of interstate contagion of other animal dis- 


fsting churches, and for the extending of church activity in- 
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eases; its direct effect on human health, however, is likely to 
prove much greater. The test in itself will not, of course, 
eradicate the disease. But it will have the effect of forcibly 
drawing the attention of stock raisers and dairy farmers to the 
importance of housing and handling their cattle hygienically 
and of weeding out from their herds tubercular strains. The 
regulations do not prevent the shipment of tubercular cattle 
but stipulate that they must be marked for identification, ac- 


‘ companied by a certificate indicating their condition and the 


purpose of their shipment, that they must be kept separate 
from healthy animals, and that they must be immediately 
slaughtered, under federal inspection, on arrival at their des- 
tination. 


A GARDEN SUBURB FOR ST. PAUL 


OUTH St. Paul, an industrial city of 10,000 population, 
S lies five miles south of St. Paul, the Minnesota capital, 
on the west bank of the Mississippi river. “he country 
around is hilly and well wooded. ‘This is the center of the 
great stock yards and meat packing industries of the North- 
west, Swift, Armour and others having large plants here. The 
population is almost entirely alien or of foreign extraction— 
Slavic, Polish, Roumanian and Italian. In September next, 
Armour’s new plant, one of the largest of its kind in the world, 
is to open, and a large influx is assured. At present there is a 
serious housing shortage, and there are no recreational facilities. 
The South St. Paul Improvement Company, together with 
other business and civic interests, have decided to re-plan a 
large section of the city, providing a model residential suburb 
and public park. Guy Wilfrid Hayler, city planning engineer 
of St. Paul, has submitted plans to the City Council for a 
development embracing three hundred and fifty houses and a 
park contrived out of the district known as the Ravines. “The 
park is a piece of unspoiled natural beauty and will almost. 
encircle the suburb from the industrial district. The houses 
will cover a plateau 150 feet above the Mississippi. It is to — 
be a restricted residential area with boulevard streets through- 
out, no alleys and with house lots 50 feet by 120 feet. A com- 
munity building, a special store area designed to harmonize 
with residences, and a central square are some of the distinctive 
features of the plan. 

The scheme has received the approval of the City Council, 
and they have agreed that the work or re-platting the entire 
area be begun at once. The park will be donated to the city, 
and favorable consideration is assured to the proposal of con- ~ 
demning a number of unsanitary wooden shacks which now 
stand in the way of providing a fine entrance from the main 
thoroughfare. The project has aroused considerable interest 
in the district since nothing on these lines has yet been at- 
tempted in this section of the country and is expected to be 
a striking object lesson in the Northwest. 


BEQUESTS OF PLAYGROUNDS 


HE Playground and Recreation Commission of Fresno, 

Cal., has just received a city block for playground pur- 

poses, the bequest of Augusta P.. Fink White. This 
block is adjacent to another given by Julia A. Fink Smith in 
1913, and the two will be called the Fink-Smith playground. 
The thinking people of Fresno realize the importance of play- 
grounds. The Playground and Recreation Department of 
Fresno was begun about five years ago. The movement was 
launched through an advertising campaign and by a bond 
election for $30,000, which carried by the largest majority 
ever given a bond election in the city. Soon after the election, 
W. J. Dickey bequeathed the city $10,000 for playground 
purposes. In 1917 the Louis Eisenstein Estate donated to the 
city a playground completely fenced and equipped with club- 
house, wading pool, apparatus, concrete tennis court and all 
regular playground facilities. Early in 1919 one of Fresno’s 
prominent citizens, Frank H. Ball, willed $10,000 for play- 
ground purposes. Under the management of Raymond L. 
Quigley, superintendent of the playgrounds, the work has 
grown wonderfully and spread into unusual fields. 


JOBS FOR ALL? 


HE War Department announces that the total number of men 

demobilized has passed the three million mark and that de- 

mobilization is proceeding at a rate of more than 10,000 a day. 
Nevertheless, there is no glut of the employment market. Apart 
from the necessary lapse of time between registration and securing 
a suitable job, the great majority of American soldiers and sailors 
are placed in positions without loss of time and without friction. 
As before, in the conduct of the war, good luck has come to the aid of 
the American people and prevented a calamity that, under dif- 
ferent circumstances, might easily have arisen from the lack of 
proper machinery of adjustment. 

The number of public employment offices goes on gradually de- 
creasing for lack of federal appropriations; but the 
unprecedented demand for labor makes it possible 
for the reemployment committees and other volun- 
tary bodies to fit the men where they are likely to get 
on. Moreover, the demand for harvest hands is not 
yet satisfied. Kansas and Nebraska report that enough 
men have been recruited for the wheat harvest, but 
other states are not so fortunate. 

In the coal districts there is now a marked shortage 
of experienced labor, due, according to 
reports, to the exodus of foreign workers ( 
to their native lands, and to the unex- ig 
pected dropping out of men drafted into bX Le 
the army who had been expected to re- STINT) {ay 
turn to Heit former work, but who evi- Hiseettt bens 
dently have preferred to try out other oR 
vocations. It may also be, of course, that 
the alleged shortage of labor is merely 
put forth as a suitable explanation for 
raising the.cost of coal. One large 
dealer’s circular announces: 

“The scarcity of labor for all classes 
of work is apparent to the residents of 
the community and the increasing cost 
of same is seriously affecting the prices 
of all commodities. The output of the 
anthracite coal mines in the United 
States during the past six months has 
been less than one-half the tonnage pro-_ ff 
duced in the same period of any of the |} 
last three years. ... In view of these |] 
circumstances we are forced to increase | } 
our prices....” 

The New York Merchants’ Associa- | 
tion, likewise, insists that there is so | § 
great a demand for labor that a short- i 
age is probable and recommends em- § 
ployers generally to. reorganize their 
methods and to pay employes a larger 
share of the profits. Officers of the em- 
ployment service use the threat of a 
labor shortage as a leverage with hesi- 
tating employers. It is not quite easy to 
know how seriously these various fore- 
casts must be taken, in view of the fact 
that the surplus of labor reported by the 
United States Employment Service for 
the cities where it is established still is 
around 200,000. 

The state legislature of Illinois 
has followed the example of New 
York in appropriating $172,500 to 
meet the expenses of the employ- 
ment service for the next two 
years. This is an increase of 
nearly $70,000 over the last ap- 
propriation and will enable the 
opening of twelve new branch of- 
fices. Director-General Densmore 
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Frontispiece to an article on this subject in 
Matermty and Child Welfare for June 


of the federal service states that with the appropriation by Congresss} 
of $400,000, and with the various state and city appropriations, thes 
reorganization of the system on nearly the former scale will be poss 
sible for another five months. 


THE EMIGRANT MILLIONS 


AN analysis of the immigration situation by Frederic C. Howe, 
commissioner of immigration of the port of New York, was re-: 
cently printed in the New York World. He confirms the report thati 
aliens are returning to Europe as fast as ships will take them—i. e. 
to the Mediterranean countries, since no transportation facilities are: 
as yet available for northern Europe. He believes that the exodus. 
will run as high as three to five millions in the next: 
five years. Relatives abroad, and the years of inter-: 
rupted communication, appear to him the chief motives. 
The American Bankers’ Association estimates that: 
some four billion dollars may be taken out of the coun- 
try by these emigrants. This Mr.’ 
Howe considers an exaggerated 
figure; but he admits that the sav- 
ings, during several years of ex- 
é ceptionally good employment, may j 
be large. However, if account be 
taken of the high cost of living 
and the prophecy of such bodies ¥ 
as the Merchants’ Association 
that prices will continue to rise, , 
it is not impossible that these out- 
going shekels are going to prove ¢ 
a great deal lighter than is now feared. 
“Feared” is an accurate description of 
the popular feeling in the matter, although 
it should be clear that the return to Eu- 
rope of these thousands of natives to their 
home countries with good savings is one of 
the best reconstruction services that Amer- 
ica can render the Old World and at the 
same time one of the best proofs of her op- 
portunities for the classes of immigrants she 
most values. 2 
Mr. Howe doubts whether there will be 
a swarm of aliens seeking admission to 
this country. Quite apart from the hostile 
attitude of the American workers, as repre- 
sented by the A. F. of L., and the restric- 
tive measures likely to be enacted by Con- 
gress, he believes that England and France 
will attempt to check migration to this coun- 
try and to divert it to their colonies. The 
net result, as he sees it, for America will be’ 
a heavy loss of population, possibly 
running into millions. This, if re- 
enforced permanently by legislation, — 
will totally change the character of 
the economic and social problems in 
the United States. . 


THE BUILDING OF 
HOUSES 


ITH such unsettled conditions 

as regards labor, it is perhaps 
not surprising that private enterprise 
in the construction of houses for 
working people remains very slack, 
in spite of unprecedented rents and 
prices obtainable for new houses 
and apartments. In the absence of 
a federal housing authority, no gen-— 
eral survey of the situation is pos- 
sible, and only scattered information © 


available. Notsonly in:New York, De- 
\itcand Chicago, wherexschemes of a con- 
erable magnitude are under way, but in 
‘tres of cities, <public-spirited citizens are 
“ning together to formulate plans for the 
diction ‘of shouses as a semi-philanthropic 
‘}dertaking -atlimited profits. 

“|\Onfortunately, many of these schemes, de- 
jmed to remove a shortage in_ specific, 
“jercrowded neighborhoods, are of the ten- 
tient type or of single houses crowded very 
‘)sely on the ground. Since neither cities 
‘jr states are prepared, as a rule, to in- 
4jst in housing, no thorough, city-wide plans 
ye made to determine how new develop- 
#ents of this kind may be arranged so as to 


housing as a predominant problem in 
‘bor and social efficiency. A bill has been 
itroduced in Congress by Representative 
jlolden Tinkham, of Massachusetts, for the 
eation, at a cost of $250,000, of a bureau 
6, housing and living conditions in the Dey 
ig 

: Its purposes are defined 


‘irtment of Labor. 
5; follows: (1) To investigate the housing 
ind living conditions of the industrial pop- 
lation; (2) to conduct research and experi- 
Jentation for the elimination of slums, the 
Maprovement of living conditions, the reduc- 

n of the construction cost of dwellings and 
4e financing of extended home-building 
erations without federal appropriations; 
13) to assist communities during the present 
busing shortage in making available to the 
tmost extent all existing housing facilities. 
| This bureau, with a director at a salary of 
5,000, would take over the unfinished hous- 
Mg activities of the United States Housing 
‘orporation and of the Emergency Fleet 
|orporation; it would tend to make profit- 
ble in permanent improvements the gov- 
irmment’s housing investment of nearly 
110,000,000 made during the war and the 
nvestment in knowledge, experience and vol- 
tary cooperation on the part of experts in 
very part of the country. There is still a 
thance of salvage for some of the govern- 
nent housing schemes; but perhaps more im- 
fortant from the point of view of perma- 
jet reform is the need for a federal agency 
nat will coordinate and develop housing as 
) function of government concern. 


OMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


}- Muddled thinking about community organ- 
zation and community centers, with its 
tanger to efficient and progressive city gov- 
irmment, is denounced in a long article by 
doward S. Braucher, secretary of the Play- 
sround and Recreation Association of Amer- 
ca, in the June number of the Playground. 
de particularly castigates the idea that com- 
munity centers are “safer” in the hands 
% self-appointed groups than in those of 
he city government. 

While voluntary enterprise is always 
veeded to initiate new movements, it is a 
‘etrograde step, he warns, to rededicate pub- 
ic functions to private control.. The argu- 
nent that people should run more of the 
yovernment activities “for themselves”’ is 
unswered by pointing to the obvious fact that 
very individual has only a limited amount 
f time for public interests; the question 


eally is whether the cooperative action of © 


‘itizens shall be in the main along lines of 
fovernment by democratically elected dele- 
rates, or by irresponsible groups. He also 
slays havoc with the notion that it is desir- 
ible to make community centers “pay for 
hemselves.” This, he contends, is simply 
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«A RECONSTRUCTION PROGRAM for the NEGRO 
 By*Engene Kinckle Jones 


EDUCATIONAL SECRETARY, NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 


E DUCATION is the «great <all-in- 
clusive need; education for 
young and old in-schools—elementary, 
secondary, collegiate and technical -ac- 
scurding +e the matural Gnclination and 
capacity of the amdividuals concerned; 
education in habits and.in the ability 
and desire to cooperate for race and 
community improvement. . . 


The first part of a reconstruction 
program for the Negro should in- 
clude efforts to retain the ground 
that has been gained during the war, 
which has given him a larger outlook 
on life. ‘This includes the training 
in discipline and business sense gained 
through military channels—especially 
as commissioned and noncommissioned 
officers; his retention in industry 
where he has made good; the estab- 
lishment of amusement centers in and 
near the large cities both in North 
and South as established by the War 
Camp Community Service, the Y. W. 
C. A. and the Y. M. C. A.; the con- 
tinuation and extension of federal and 
state employment service and public 
health work. 


A reconstruction program for the 
Negro in addition to the work of con- 
solidation of positions gained must also 
include forward steps: 


1. All welfare organizations should 
adopt .the spirit of the resolution 
passed in New York in November, 
1918, by representatives of one hun- 
dred of the most prominent national 
welfare organizations: “That every 
program for demobilization and for 
national and community reconstruction 
shall adequately and consciously in- 
clude provision for our Negro fellow- 
citizens and for their cooperation 
therein.” 


2. Negro ministers should be 
trained in social service to the end 
that the churches may lead—not only 
in religious matters but in all social 
matters as well—and offer to the 
community for social service the con- 


stant use of their numerous buildings. 


applying commercial standards to activities 
that should be decommercialized. 

It is impossible here to quote in detail the 
splendid, common-sense answers which Mr. 
Braucher makes to the usual half-baked ar- 
guments for private control and for taking 
things out of the hands of the “ inefficient” 
municipality. The reader is recommended to 
look up the article for himself. The impor- 
tance of clear thinking on all this in a pro- 
gram of social reconstruction will then be- 
come apparent to him. 

“Many of us,’ says Mr. Braucher, “have 
come to this movement because we _ be- 
lieve in the government, because we be- 
lieve that the future of our country depends 
upon building up habits of working through 
government. We are willing to stake all on 
government because we feel that the govern- 
ment is so important.” And again, “I should 
be willing if it were necessary to see com- 
munity centers less efficient under government 
rather than slightly more efficient under pri- 
vate management, because I believe that the 


3. A more humane and practical 
program for the reduction of delin- 
quency especially among adults should 
be adopted, with preventive measures. 
Where punishment is necessary it 
should be curative rather than re- 
vengeful. This is especially needed 
in southern communities and is also 
a serious problem in the North where 
probation -and parole systems for col- 
ored people are inadequate. 


4. Efforts should be made to in- 
struct Negroes who migrate to cities 
in-efiiciency in industry so that they 
may compete favorably with experi- 
enced white workers. This is as im- 
portant as the work of opening up 
new lines of employment to them, and 
of assuring them opportunity for ad- 
vancement. ‘There should be oppor- 
tunity for training in industrial 
plants for the unskilled worker and 
continuation classes for those capa- 
ble and desirous of advancement. 


5. In the new industrial’ order 
which will bring organized labor into 
copartnership with capital, the Negro 
workingman must be included. ‘The 
“new order” in America cannot en- 
dure unless this one-seventh of Amer- 
ica’s labor supply is invited,to partici- 
pate in labor’s victory. The Negro 
must be taught the principles of labor 
organization and invited into frater- 
nal relation with his white fellow- - 
workmen. 


6. The government should add to 
its entire venereal disease campaign 
a health education service to the end 
that infant mortality and pulmonary 
diseases may be reduced. ‘This pre- 
supposes the establishment in all com- 
munities of wholesome and accessible 
recreation facilities. 


7. Everywhere an effort should be 
made to secure wider publicity for 
the achievements of Negroes—rarely 
published—rather than the present 
almost universal custom of circulating 
information only of their discreditable 
acts. 


building up of efficiency in the government, 
and confidence in the government, is fumda- 
mental. We are not, however, facing any 
such alternative.” 


In Foreign Lands 
ITALY ; 


Already Italian munition factories have 
been converted to peace uses and are in the 
market for American supplies of metals. One 
of the larger projectile factories is now en- 
gaged in building railroad cars. The labor 
disturbances, due originally to the soaring 
cost of food, have extended in the form of 
strikes to almost all industrial districts, while 
in the larger centers there have been pro- 
longed riots, apparently not yet entirely coped 
with by the authorities. Under the circum- 
stances there is as yet no prospect for a gen- 
eral, rapid recuperation of the manufacturing 
industries of Italy. e 
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MEDART 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


has earned a conspicuous place in its special field through our nearly half-century 


of maintained quality and excellence. 


that every possible safeguard is used to p 


to result from breakage of apparatus. 


It is most scrupulous in construction, so 
rotect the children against accidents likely 


. There are many abuses to apparatus—unavoidable under. playground condie 
tions—but Medart apparatus is not just good enough to get by if all goes well. 


Our big Catalog “W-L” is a recognized guide on correct equipment for all 
_ purposes, and no obligation is incurred by soliciting the help of our Engineering 
Department to solve any problems that may present new and intricate features. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG “pL” 
) FRED MEDART MEG. CO. 


Manufacturers of 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS, GYMNASIUM APPARATUS, 
STEEL LOCKERS 


Potomac and De Kalb Streets 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BABSON INSTITUT 


tion of its character inthe world. 


In the lower levels of the invaded districts 
of Italy—popularly known as her “little 
Holland ”—large. spring floods have undone 
in many parts the reclamation work of 


years. At least 125,000 acres of the. most 
fertile land were submerged, and though 
prisoners of war were employed under the 
direction of military engineers on its recov- 
ery, much of it has been lost for cultivation 
this year. Consul John S. Armstrong, Jr., 
of Venice, reports great distress among the 
peasants, many of whom have suffered ter- 
rible privations during the Austrian occupa- 
tion and, owing to lacking organizations, 
have not during the winter and early spring 
been supplied even with the elementary ne- 
cessities. 

In the mountain regions, apart from the 
destruction of timber and confiscation of 
live stock, brass, copper and tin, the dam- 
age has been less complete. In the districts 
north of the Piave, the buildings have been 


For Training Men 
to Become 
Under the direction of the Babson Statistical Organization—the largest institu- 


Intensive one or two year resident training for young men who by inheritance or other 
circumstances are to occupy positions of authority, responsibility and trust. 
The school will instruct by unique methods in these four essentials for executive work. 
E Practical Economics and the handling of Commodities. 
Financial Investments and the handling of Property. 
Business Psychology: and the handling of 
Personal Efficiency and the handling of One’s Self. 


' Courses include manufacturing, financing, banking, merchandising, domestic and foreign 
trade, investments, accountancy, business management, labor problems, executive training, 
individua’ efficiency, and specialized research work. 

The teaching staff includes professors of well-established academic standing, the execu- 
tives of the Babson Statistical Organization, and lecturers from the business world. 
\ 


The School Trains for Leadership 
Only a limited number accepted, 
For catalog of Babson Institute or information on other features of the 
Babson Service for business men address H. Langdon Pratt, Secretary. 


BABSON INSTITUTE 
ROGER W. BABSON ARLINGTON ROAD RALPH B. WILSON 
President Wellesley Hills, Mass. Dean 


Suburb of Boston 


Business Executives 


Men. 


found in large part intact, though some 
damage was done by passing troops. 


* % * 


In order to furnish an occupation for thou- 
sands of war widows in Italy, a number of 
prominent Italian women have formed an 
organization known as the Industrie Femmili, 
a branch of which has already been estab- 
lished in each province. The organization 
seeks to revive the art of lace-making and 
particularly to stem the invasion of inartistic 
German designs, which have already cheap- 
ened this phase of Italy’s production. 

Schools for lace-makers are being estab- 
lished throughout Italy. The women of the 
organization have obtained permission to 
borrow some of the precious altar laces and 
embroideries which have been treasured in 
the cathedrals for hundreds of years. These 
are the designs which will be revived to take 
the place of the German substitutes. The 


organization will give patterns and n 
terials to its workers, who will be paid a 
cording to the number of hours spent on thd, 
task. Women’s handicraft salesrooms, some 
what on the order of the American women’s 
exchanges, will serve as distributing points] 
for the work. The only flaw in the plan} 
writes Elsie McCormick, who has studiec} 
this enterprise, is the ‘fact that the lace4 
makers are not paid until their work is sold 
which means that a needy war widow may 
suffer because of another person’s poor sales. 
manship. It is the hope of the organizer: 
that this new industry may absorb many cx 
the women factory workers who are now 
overcrowding the labor market and causing 
industrial disturbances in many Italiar 


Cities. 
GREAT BRITAIN 


4 
HERE is so much material on Britisy 
reconstruction activities that it is diff< 
cult to know where to start. The ministry 
itself has been dissolved; its death is said tx 
have been due to the jealousies of other 
departments; but there is the much simpler 
explanation that a separate organ of the 
government “to promote the work of organ-1 
ization and development after the termin: 
ation of the present war” was practically) 
possible and theoretically defensible; thes 
continuation of such an organ to carry on) 
actual functions of administration 
neither. However, an influential minority in’ 
England thinks otherwise. The wonderful) 
variety and statesmanlike planning of the 
ministry, as shown by its reports on almost: 
every topic of social importance, remains to 
guide the older departments in their after-- 
war work. y 
Incidentally, the small grey pamphlets ri 
the ministry—some of them here reviews 
provided an object lesson in political educa-y 
tion on a large scale; non-partisan, giving) 
the substance of the ripest and best thought 
on such diverse topics as housing and art 
and industry, public health and prices, rura 
industries and adult education, they pro- 
vided, says the Bradford Observer, “a most 
substantial, useful and encouraging com=- 
mencement in that real political education 
without which governments will no longer 

be able to do their work.” 


% * # at 
Local reconstruction associations have beer 
organized in a number of cities and are ae 
tively at work in stimulating public opinion 
An investigation conducted by the govern~ 
ment shows that these committees have im 
no case come into conflict with the municipal 
authorities but, on the contrary, in most 
cases demand an extension of municipal ae 
tivities in aid of social betterment. A na 1 
tional committee on this subject recommended ; 
that these associations work wherever pos-~ 
sible in close contact with the local uni- 
versities and that a national federation of 
them be formed as a clearing house of ideas. 
Increased interest in municipal questions? 
was recently reported in an article of the: 
Municipal Journal (quoted in New Yorks 
Municipal Reference Library Notes), whi his 
states that the good-will and patriotism cre-) 
ated by the war activities is being utilized 
in such cities as Liverpool, Manchester and | 
Birmingham, for the advancement of prac-} 
tical measures of social reconstruction. In} 
Birmingham, always the pioneer in work for} 
children, extensive plans are taking shape} 
for constructive work with young people; in 
Manchester a Municipal Progressive Union 
has been formed to push on civic improve- 
ments. 


Wasi! 


* * * 


Labor critics may accuse the government) 
of hypocrisy, and despair that any real 
change in fundamental social conditions will 
result from its present reconstruction activ- 
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jhe School of Social Work 


\| A Department of Simmons College 


} 
Pp 


THE ONE-YEAR PROGRAMME BEGINS 


SEPTEMBER “15 


4 Class and practice work, correlated 


TEE AS 


?reparation for social work— 


with families; 
for children; 
with the sick or handicapped; 
through neighborhood and community; 
in industry; 
| ~ in research. 
4 SECOND OR ADVANCED YEAR PROGRAMME 


WN MEDICAL-SOCIAL SERVICE AND IN NEIGH- 
(KORHOOD WORK BEGINS SEPTEMBER 15th 


Address the Director, 18 Somerset St., Boston 
{ 


uy 


‘The Graduate School of 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


offers courses of study leading to the 
Certificate in Public Health 
and the degrees of 
Doctor of Public Health 


and 
: Doctor of Philosophy (in Public Health) 


} The course for the Certificate occupies one year 
nd is open to men and women who have received a 
achelor’s degree or have completed at least the 
rst two years in a medical school of high standing. 
The course for the Doctorate in Public Health is 
y two years course for medical graduates. 
® The course for the Doctorate in Philosophy is the 
usual three years course for those who hold their 
bachelor’s degree. 
* Further information in regard to the scope of the 
jourses and the specific requirements may be ob- 
ined by addressing the Dean of the Graduate 
Hechool, YALE UNIVERSITY, New Haven, Conn. 


MOMESTIC SCIENCE 


4 Home-Study Courses 
king, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, etc. For teachers, 
ial workers, institutional managers, dietitians, 
ae-makers, etc. Which? Illustrated 100-page book- 
| “THE PROFESSION OF HOME-MAKING,”’ 
‘'t on request. 

HTINS: Five-Cent Meals, 10c; 
y 10c; Free-Hand Cocking, 10c 
)- SCHOOLOF HOME ECONOMICS, 519 W. 69th St., Chicag 


Food Values, 


A Summer’s work in New York: City 
if 

! for 

sxperienced recreation secretaries to assist groups of 
Mitizens who need technical help and inspiration in 
organizing recreation in their own neighborhoods. 


} Community Councils of National Defense 
Room 2210, Municipal Building New York 


rane Theological School 
Tufte College, Mass. 


iogressive in spirit—democratic in purpose— 
entific in method. Modernized curriculum— 
nhasis on needs of world today. Trains men 
' be community leaders and to make the 
arch a constructive, religious and social force. 
: Address Lee S. McCollester, Dean 


CHOOSING A SCHOOL? 


Sargent’s Handbook of 


American Private Schools 


describes critically and_ discriminatingly 
Private Schools of all classifications. In 
addition to the readable and interesting 
descriptions, the tables facilitate an easy 
comparison of relutive Cost, Size, Special 
Features, etc. 


A CUIDE BOOK FOR PARENTS 


Our Educational Service Bureau will be 
glad to advise and write you intimately 
about any School or class of Schools in 
which you are interested. ‘ 

Crimson Silk Cloth, Round Corners, 
768 pages, $3.00. 


Circulars and sample pages on request. 
PORTER E. SARGENT, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass, 


ities. To an outside observer, however, it 
would seem as though on a few fundamental 
matters almost revolutionary changes have 
already taken place. Take, for instance, the 
always delicate subject of taxation. 

Under the death duties imposed by last 
year’s budget, all estates left at death had 
to pay a duty ranging from 1 per cent on 
$500 up to 30 per cent, on $5,000,000, 35 per 
cent on $10,000,000, and 40 per cent on for- 
tunes over $10,000,000. Under the new bud- 
get, for this year, all the rates for estates 
of $75,000 and over have been increased— 
from 5 to 6 per cent up to $100,000; from 
16 to 25 per cent on’ $2,500,000, and so on. 
“The proposals have met with very little 
criticism,” says the financial editor of the 
Daily Mail. 

The criticism, where it is found, is not 
concerned with private fortunes but with 
business establishments which a father may 
leave to a son. Here the high duties im- 
posed are of really grave incidence. “If 
the son, as is often the case, has practically 
no available cash beyond that employed as 
working capital in the business he inherits, 
he must either obtain money on mortgage to 
meet the estate duties or liquidate part of the 
business.” The dilemma is met by some with 
life insurance policies for the amount of the 
duty—plus the amount of duty payable on 
the insurance itself. 

However, such is Great Britain’s indebted- 
ness that even these high death duties are 
entirely insufficient to provide a current rev- 
enue. The Labor Party has for some time 
worked on various proposals for the imposi- 
tion of a capital levy and finally introduced 
a scheme, as an amendment to the finance 
bill, which imposes a levy on capital ranging 
from 1 per cent on amounts between $25,000 
and $30,000 to 20 per cent on amounts over 
$500,000. (Simultaneously, the party also 
urged a raising of income tax exemptions 
from $650 to $1,250, an increase of the excess 
profits duty from 40 to 75 per cent, repeal of 
the duty on sugar, and income tax relief for 
dependent children over sixteen years of 


age, if in full-time attendance at a school or . 


university.) 

The significant fact, however, is not that 
labor proposes this capital tax, but that some 
of the foremost political representatives of 
the industrial and commercial capitalists en- 
dorse and advocate it. The Manchester Lib- 
eral Federation at a recent conference to for- 
mulate a national program approved by 177 
to 79 votes a resolution that a graduated 
capital levy be made on all personal capital 
above a minimum of $10,000, and that pay- 
ment should be made, if necessary, over a 
period of years. They also voted that: the 
annual expenditure of the government and 
all interest and sinking fund charges be met 
out of revenue, that taxation be as far as pos- 
sible direct, and especially that the existing 
duties on tea, sugar and all foodstuffs be 
abolished, as well as the corn subsidy. They 
further agreed with the labor men in desir- 
ing a higher exemption minimum for the in- 
come tax and a material increase of the re- 
bates allowed for dependents. 

When the capital levy amendment came 
to the vote in the House of Commons, 21 in- 
dependent and 4 coalition liberals voted with 
44 labor men in favor of it; two labor men 
(‘Wardle and George Roberts), two inde- 


pendent and 61 coalition liberals voted 
against it with 246 unionists. 
FRANCE 


Wate France is occupied with questions of 
economic and social reconstruction. The 
cabinet of Clémenceau has undergone a num- 
ber of changes in the portfolios which pri- 
marily are concerned with these activities, 
and the Chamber of Deputies week after 
week is discussing colossal projects of leg- 
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The Pennsylvania School 
for Social Service 


Tenth year opens 
September 15, 1919 


Vocational Departments 
9 months’ courses 


Family Welfare 

Child Welfare 

Educational Guidance 

Social Work in Hospitals 

Psychiatric Social Work 

Community Organization 

Social Research 

Civic Research 

Public Health Nursing (9 and 4 
months’ courses) 


Send for Catalogue 


FRANK D. WATSON, Director 
1302 Pine St. Phila., Pa. 


The Bureau of Industrial Research 
465 West 23rd Street, New York City 


announces the publication of 


AMERICAN COMPANY SHOP 
COMMITTEE PLANS 


A digest of twenty plans for em- 
ployees’ representation through 
joint committees introduced by 
American companies. One’ Dollar 


Also / 


The Industrial Council Plan in 
Great Britain Twenty-five cents 


How the Government Handled Its 
Labor Problems During the War 


Twenty-five cents |, 


“The Most Beautiful Hymnal in the American Church” | 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED GHURGH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett Editors 
The Hymnal for the New Social Era 


Adapted to all Evangelical Denominations 


Prices $92 and $112 per hundred. 


Returnable copy sent on request 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, 712 E. 40th St, CHICAGO 


A Study of Commercial Recreation 


Pool, Billiards and Bowling as a Phase of 
Commercialized Amusements 
By JOHN J. PHELAN, Ph. D. 


The most complete and suggestive social study 
of this important subject today. 


185 Pages Illustrations Price $1.50 net 


LITTLE BOOK PUBLISHING CO. 
1915 Jefferson Avenue Toledo, Ohio 


Canada’s Social Problems.—Religious, Economic, 
Moral, are treated monthly in ‘Social Welfare,’’ the 
official organ of the Social Service Council of Canada, and 
the twenty-nine units in its federation. 


EDITORIAL BOARD 


Dr. Joun G. SHearer, B.A., Editor. 

Cxrartorre E. Wuirron, M.A., Assistant Editor. 
* Corresponding Editors— 

The Secretaries of the Provincial Councils. 

The Secretaries of Newfoundland, and Bermuda. 

Dr. WortH M. Tippy. 


Rates—$1.50 per year 
Special AORTA DERAIC 1. 
504-5 CONFEDE 


United States, $1.65 
$1.00 United States, $1.15 
TION LIFE BLDG.Toronto, Canada 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and _ Re- 
sorts, Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real 
Estate, twenty cents per agate line; four- 
teen lines to the inch. 


“Want” advertisements under the various 


headings ‘Situations Wanted,’ ‘Workers 
Wanted,” etc., five cents each word or ini- 
tial, including the address, for each inser- 
tion, Address Advertising Department, The 
Survey, 112 East 19th St., New York City. 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: A man (white) as industrial 
supervisor in school for colored youth. 
Good salary and most healthful climate. 
Address 3198 Survey. 


WANTED: Capable Pool Director; ex- 
perience preferred. Should be acquainted 
with the management of a Swimming Pool 
and willing and able to conduct gymnasium 
classes. Address 3209 Survey. 


WANTED: A Jewish woman to do case 
work in a relief department. In applying 
state age, education, training and experi- 
ence, also salary desired. Address, United 
Hebrew Charities, 516 N. 4th Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


WANTED: Trained social worker or 
nurse, speaking a Slavic language, to or- 
ganize health and community activities in 
an eastern industrial center. Send details 
of experience in letter of application. Ad- 
dress 3215 SurRvVEY. 


WANTED: Two teachers and cottage 
mothers for small Jewish orphanage. 
Congenial surroundings. Apply Supt. B’nai 
B’rith Orphanage, Fairview, Erie Co., Pa. 


HOUSEKEEPER at the Irene Kaufman 
Settlement, Pittsburgh, Pa. Position open 
about October Ist. Please give full in- 
formation as to experience, reference, age, 
salary expected, etc., in application. 


WANTED: Jewish dietitian for work 
with malnourished children and_ special 
medical diets for adults. Federated Jewish 
Charities, 262 Washington Street, Boston. 


WANTED: TEACHERS, music, gym- 
nastic, sewing, kindergarten and primary, 
at the State Institution for Feeble-Minded, 
_ Polk, Pennsylvania. No previous knowl- 
edge of the feeble-minded required. These 
positions offer excellent opportunities. to 
obtain practical experience in the teaching 
of mental defectives. Address Dr. J. M. 
Murdoch, Supt., Polk, Pa. 


WANTED: Jewish Social Worker to 
take charge of a Jewish Settlement in Cin- 
cinnati. Give references and experience. 


Address, B. L., 731 West Sixth Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HOME SERVICE peace time 
program presents special opportuni- 
ties for development of social work 
in rural communities. Trained social 
workers, especially those with family: 
case work experience and executive 
ability, are needed for country 
organization and field work. For 
information regarding Home Serv- 
ice training courses and positions, 
address 

American Red Cross, 

Dept. Civilian Relief, 

National ‘Headquarters, 
Washington, D. C. 
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WANTED: An experienced matron, in 
a child caring institute in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Address 3216 Survey. 


WANTED: Thoroughly experienced 
case-worker as Supervisor of Investigation 
Department, Children’s Aid Society, De- 
troit, Michigan. Must be able to train and 
direct others. Opportunity and salary ex- 
cellent. Address G. R. Bedinger, General 
Secretary, 33 West Warren Ave., Detroit. 


SCANDINAVIAN: Will some New 
York reader with a knowledge of Scandi- 
navian languages kindly volunteer to read 
for the SuRVEY certain magazines and re- 
ports in these and extract items of inter- 
est? Foreign Service Department, the Sur- 
veY, 112 East 19th Street, New York. 


EMPLOYMENT ASSISTANT in Serv- 
ice Department of factory employing about 
600 people. Must assist with employment, 
keeping of records and general service 
work. Must also know typewriting. State 
age, education, experience and salary ex- 
pected. Address 3217 Survey. 


WANTED: Graduate nurse of ability to 
direct a training class for nurse maids in 
care and feeding of infants and young chil- 
dren. Must be strong, tactful, wise discip- 
linarian. Good salary and maintenance. 
Address, Supt. 610 Elm Street, New Haven, 
Conn. 


WANTED at Carson College, Flour- 
town, Pa., housemother to take charge of 
cottage of ten children with assistant 
dietitian. Practical experience and interest 
in child study essentials. Beginning salary 
$50 a month and living, one month’s vaca- 
tion with pay. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
EXPERIENCED EXECUTIVE secre- 


tary and administrator; constructive and 
practical Americanization director; educa- 
tional work, employment management; 
legal aid; legislative campaign, research 
and reference; surveys and investigations. 
Linguist. Forceful speaker with initiative, 
originality and resourcefulness. Address 
3177 SuRvVEY. 


CAPABLE Girls’ Supervisor, Vocational 
guidance, vocational teacher, desires posi- 
tion in institution; is very fond of children. 
Address 3206 Survey. 


POSITION WANTED as superintend- 
ent in small institution by middle-aged 
woman experienced in training of young 
girls. Address 3213 Survey. 


SOCIAL WORKER, trained and experi- 
enced in nutrition clinics for delicate chil- 
dren. Address 3214 Survey. 


WANTED by young Jewish woman of 
keen understanding and sympathy, position 
as case worker, organizer of girls’ work or 
employment work. Experienced in factory, 
club, office and Federal employment work. 
Address 3218 Survey. 


[Continued from page 681] 


islation and state enterprise. @n July 2, 
M. Bedouce, reporting the budget in the 
Chamber, announced a reconstruction pro- 
gram at an estimated cost of forty billion 
francs, including the rebuilding of railroads 
—in some cases their electrification—road re- 
pairs in the invaded regions, extension of 
canal systems and other large scale works. 
In spite of these plans, the people in the 
devastated regions, it is reported, are more 
and more entering upon self-help plans, de- 
spairing that the schemes of the government, 
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CURRENT PAMPHLETS } 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly ine 
tions ; copy unchanged throughout the monin 
Order pamphlets from publishers. — 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE FIRST NATIONA 
OPERATIVE CONVENTION. 300 opp. 
Published by The Cooperative Lea; 
America, 2 West 18th Sit., New York. 
TowakD THE Nw EpucaTion. The casea 


WORKSHOP COMMITTHEBS. Fl 
development. By C. G. . Rep 
from the Sugvny for October 5, 1918. | 
vey Associates, Inc., 112 Hast 19 St., 
York City. 5 cts. 

For VaALun RecwiveD. A Discussion of I 
trial Pensions. John A, Fitch. Rep 
from the Survey. 45 cts. Survey A 
ates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York, — 

IMMIGRATION LiTHRatTurn distributed by 
tional Liberal Immigration League, P. : 

1261, New York. Arguments free on requ 

A ScHooLt THat Stupigs Lirp. Informat 

sent free about the cooperative plan 0 

organization of the Training School for 

munity Workers. John Collier, 

Address A, A. Freeman, Room 1001, 70 

Avenue, New York City. 

AMERICAN COMPANY SHOP COMMITTBH P 
A digest of twenty plans for employees’ 
resentation through joint committees int 
duced by American companies. One D 
Bureau of Industrial Research, 465 
23rd Street, New York City. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the m 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; 
lished by The National Committee for Men 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York, 
Public Health Nurse; monthly ; $2 a renee Duby 
lished by National Organization for Pu 
Health Nursing. 156 Fifth Ave., New 
Hospital Social Service Quarterly; $1. 
year; published by Hospitai Social Se 
Association, 465 Lexington Ave., New 
DR. ROBINSON’s VOICH IN THH WILDBE 
has come to life again. It is interesting 
full of meat from cover to cover. Two doe 
lars a year; twenty cents per copy. 124% 
Morris Park West, New York City. : 


If in need of workers 


The Survey 
Classified Advertising Service 


will supply your wants 


A recent advertiser writes: 


““T have had splendid response and 
shall always be grateful for your 
help. The scope of my replies is an 
indication of your circulation.” 


so long delayed, will ever materialize. 
correspondent of the SuRVEY writes that, 
spite of all the talking, no houses are actual! 
being built; and according to a news s 
in the Matin, thirty-nine deputies and s 
tors from the invaded department h 
recently invited all local bodies and feder 
tions of every kind in these areas to forme 
a states general or general council “to sul 
stitute our own free initiative for the ste 
initiative that has failed us.” ‘This coune 
will meet on September 1 and be organizeé 
on the lines of a trades union congress. 
The question whether the architecture f 
the new towns and villages will reproduces 
the traditional styles with their unhygieni 
features or embody the plans of the Americaa} 
architects who have been at work in theses 
districts has been solved, says A. H. Dillon 
one of the American engineers who ha 
taken part in the preliminary work and jus 
returned from France, by the adoption of ai 
entirely new, decidedly French type of build=) 
ing with French materials. The America 
contribution will consist for the most pa 
in bath tubs and plumbing requisites of thi 
best models. : i 


‘Home and Institutional Economics 


[ADVERTISEMEN 1! | 


TTR, 


FOR OUR READERS INTERESTED IN HOME ECONOMICS, 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 


(Established 1835) 
KITCHEN UTENSILS 


Cutlery, China, Glassware 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 


Brushes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
i Furniture and Metals. 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


REFRIGERATORS 


METAL LINED, GLASS LINED 
ENAMELED STEEL LINED, 


THAT ARE. 


SANITARY, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL, 


45th St. and Sixa: Ave. New York 


‘ Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
j Engrossing Ink 
; 9 ) Taurine Mucilage 
i HIGGINS Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
eo Liquid Paste 
| | Office Paste 
- Vegetable Glue, etc. 

Are the Finest and Best Inks 
and Adhesives 
Emancipate yourself from corro- 
sive andill-smelling inksand adhe- 
sives and adopt the higgins’ Inks 
and Adhesives. They will be a 
revelation to you, they are so 
sweet, clean, well put up, and 

withal so efficient. 

. < AT DEALERS 

CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 

| Branches: Chicago, London : 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FILE YOUR CORRESPONDENCE 


IN BOOK 
FORM 


Extra Strong 
heavy board 
cover, 11x84 


25¢ oe: 
“CADO” Clip File 


_ (No. 214) (With Binding Clip Inside) 
Simple, handy, and most practical way'to fle all 
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) bility for a Christian world order. 
) the world is the subject of redemption; that the ethical prin- 
ciples of the Gospels are to be applied to industry and to the 
relations of nations; that the church is to devote itself hence- 
forth assiduously to these purposes along with the individual 


| historic ground, It recalls the words of Isaiah: 
| the fast that I have chosen; to loose the bonds of wickedness, 
) to undo the bands of the yoke, and let the oppressed go free, 
| and that ye break every yoke? Is it not to deal thy bread to 
| the hungry, and that thou bring the poor that are cast out to 
thy house?” 


' humanity, here in this world. 
| to us, in this our day, and has lifted the vision of the church 


I. . Introduction 


HE church finds itself this May of 1919 in the 
midst of profound unrest and suffering. ‘The en- 
tire social fabric of some of the most advanced 
nations is in chaos and their people menaced by 


starvation, while other powerful nations, of which the United 
} States is one, have experienced loss of life, material and 
{ capital in the great war, and serious industrial disorganiza- 
} tion and unemployment. 
) from overstrain and agitated by conflicting programs of reor- 
} ganization. 


It is, moreover, a world suffering 


In the midst of the confusion, stout-hearted men and 


} women are working with abundant courage to avert famine, 
* to put the internal affairs of the nations in order again and to 
¢ reconstruct international relations on a basis which shall tend 
¢ to assure cooperation, disarmament and permanent peace. 
/ Surely this hour, which puts supreme obligations upon every 
) social institution, is one which calls to the church to give its 


utmost, both of the ministries of personal religion and of 


unselfish public and social service. 


Fortunately the church itself has undergone, within the 


* last decade and especially during the war, an enlargement of 
= scope which amounts to a transformation. 
) day recognize, as they did not a generation ago, that the King- 
» dom of God is as comprehensive as human life with all of its 


‘The churches to- 


interests and needs, and that they share in a.common responsi- 
They are convinced that 


ministries of religion. 
In taking this position the church realizes that it is on 
“Ts not this 


It knows that the second of the two Com- 
mandments, which our Saviour interpreted by the parables of 


_ the Good Samaritan, the Lost Sheep, the Sheep and the Goats, 
'and by His own ardent social ministty, leads straight into 


the struggle for social justice and for the larger life of 
The Lord God has spoken 


to this broader horizon of the Kingdom of God. 


II. Social Reconstruction 


HE Social Creed of the Churches was formulated seven 

years ago as a statement of the social faith of the 
Protestant churches of the United States. Although neces- 
sarily general in its terms, it has been understood, and has had 
far-reaching influence, especially in crystallizing the thought 
of Christian people. It has stood the test of these years, and 
we now reaffirm it as still expressing the ideals and purposes 
of the churches. But this earlier statement of social faith 
now requires additional statements to meet the changed world 
which has come out of the war. The declarations that follow 
may be considered as corollaries of these longstanding articles 
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of faith. They should be read in connection with the state- 
ments on reconstruction of the various denominations in the 
United States and Canada, and the significant monograph of 
the Archbishop’s Fifth Committee of the Church of England. 


The Method 

IN some respects, the most urgent question before the world 
at the present time is the method of social reconstruction; 
shall it be by constitutional and peaceable methods, or by class 
struggle and violence? Shall we be willing to suddenly over- 
turn the social order according to untried theories of indus- 
trial and political organization; or beginning where we are, 
and conserving what has been achieved in the past, shall we 
proceed by social experimentation, going as far and as fast as 
experience demonstrates to be necessary and desirable? In 
America, where, as in England, the people hold political 
power and( freedom of discussion and association, and can do 
finally whatever they will, there is every reason for following 
the second method. 

The supreme teachings of Christ are of love and brother- 
hood. ‘These express themselves, in a democracy, in the co- 
operation of every citizen for the good of each and all. This 
results ideally in a noble mutualism and in equal and world- 
wide justice, which constitute the highest goal of human 
endeavor. ‘The doctrine of the class conscious struggle is 
opposed to this ideal. It is a reversion to earlier forms of com- 
petitive struggle. It not only strikes at injustice by greater 
and more savage injustice, but tends in practice to the break- 
ing up of society, even.of radical groups, into bitterly antag- 
onistic factions, thus defeating its own ends. ‘The dictatorship 
of the proletariat in practice is a new absolutism in the hands 
of a few men, and is as abhorrent as any other dictatorship. 
The hope of the world is in the cooperation of individuals 
and classes and the final elimination of classes in the brother- 
hood of a Christian society. ‘To build up: this cooperation 
should be the supreme endeavor of the churches. 


Tendencies to Violence 

CLass consciousness and the use of violence are not confined 
to revolutionary groups. ‘The possession of wealth and educa- 
tion tend to the formation of classes, and industrial ownership 
and management to a class-conscious ruling group. We ob- 
serve also with regret and deep concern numerous resorts to 
mob action in which returned soldiers and workmen have 
sometimes participated, frequently without police restraint, 
the continuing incitement to riot by certain public officials 
and periodicals, especially the partisan press with its misrepre- 
sentation and inflaming spirit, and the unfortunate and 
dangerous tendency of many state and municipal officials to 
deny fair hearings to radical offenders, and to use unnecessary 
and provocative brutality during strikes. 

While conspiracy and violence must be restrained by the 
police and military forces of the state, these should be used 
to maintain public peace and safety, and with due regard to 
the established rights of freedom of speech and peaceable 
assembly. It is undesirable that private citizens or groups of 
vigilantes should be allowed to take the law into their own 
hands. Legislators, judges and officials should act firmly but 
justly, without bluster and without unnecessary violence. 
Workingmen believe that they do not get an equal chance 
before the law, and it is highly important that whatever real 
basis there is for this conviction should be removed. 
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Labor’s Share in Management 

A DEEP cause of unrest in industry is the denial to labor of 
a share in industrial management. Controversies over wages 
and hours never go to the root of the industrial problem. 
Democracy must be applied to the government of industry as 
well as to the government of the nation, and as rapidly and 
as far as the workers shall become able and willing to accept 
such responsibility. Laborers must be recognized as being 
entitled to as much consideration as employers and their rights 
must be equally safeguarded. ‘This may be accomplished by 
assuring the workers, as rapidly as it can be done with due 
consideration to conditions, a fair share in control, especially 
where they are directly involved; by opportunity for owner- 
ship, with corresponding representation; or by a combination 
of ownership and control in cooperative production. 

Trade agreements between employers and labor organiza- 
tions can make provision for joint settlement of grievances, 
for joint responsibility, for guarantees against aggression by 
the employer or the men, and willful limitation of output, 
for a shop discipline that shall be educative and shall make 
for efficiency by promoting good-will. The various move- 
ments toward industrial councils and shop committees have 
not only an economic but a spiritual significance, in that they 
are or may be expressions of brotherhood, and recognize the 
right of the worker to full development of personality. 


Rights and Obligations 

One high value which comes with the participation of labor 
in management is that it makes possible again the hearty co- 
operation of all engaged in an industry and a new era of 
good will. ‘Therefore, along with the rights involved in 
social justice go corresponding obligations. With the develop- 
ment of industrial democracy, the evidences of which are all 
about us, and the coming of the short workday, the im- 
portance of a genuine cooperation in industrial processes and 
efficient production must be impressed upon large numbers of 
workers. As the worker tends to receive approximately what 
he produces, it must become apparent that what he has for 
himself and family, and the social surplus upon which depend 
the great common undertakings of society, are directly 
related to the productivity of his own labor, as well as finally 
to the length of the working day. 


Industry as Service 

Tue Christian and modern conception of industry makes it 
a public service. The parties of interest are not only labor 
and capital, but also the community, whose interest tran- 
scends that of either labor or capital. The state, as the gov- 
ernmental agency of the community, with the cooperation of 
all involved, should attempt to secure to the worker an in- 
come sufficient to maintain his family at a standard of living 
which the community can approve. This living wage should 
be made the first charge upon industry before dividends are 
considered. As to excess profits: after a just wage, and fair 
salaries, interest upon capital and sinking funds have been 
provided, we commend the spirit and the conclusions of the 
twenty British Quaker employers in awarding the larger part 
of excess profits to the community, to be devoted voluntarily 
to public uses, or returned by taxation. 


High Wages 
THE hoped-for reduction in the cost of living has not yet 
materialized, and it is now evident that we are on a per- 
manently higher price level. The resistance of labor to gen- 
eral wage reductions, even when accompanied by reduced 
hours of work, should therefore receive moral support from 
the community, except where the demand is clearly unreason- 
able. Wage levels must be high enough to maintain a stand- 
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ard of living worthy of responsible free citizenship in a 
As was pointed out in the statement on social 


democracy. 


reconstruction by the National Catholic War Council, a con- ~ 


siderable majority of the wage earners of the United States i 


were not receiving living wages when prices began to rise in 
1915. Real wages are also relative to the cost of living and — 
vary with the purchasing power of the dollar. Actual wages, 


that is, wages reckoned in power to purchase ania 
have bee decreasing for several years in spite of wage in-— 
There is urgent need of provision by industry, under — 


creases. 
the guidance of the government, for some regular method of 
adjustment of wages and salaries to the purchasing power of 
money. 


# 


* eemenei 1 eh ROIS 


High wages are desirable as a general principle, since they — 
mean, or should mean, a fairer share of the industrial product, — 


greater purchasing power, and, consequently, stimulated trade — 


and greater happiness, health and hopefulness for the workers 
and their families. 


It should be kept in mind that under — 


machine production, with a proper method of distribution, all — 


might work and all might share in comparative plenty. Em- 
ployers who plead a falling market, aggravated competition, 
increased hazard, or exceptional conditions in justification of 
low wages or wage reductions, should support their conten- 
tions by opening their books and submitting their figures to 
public scrutiny. 
Unemployment 

UNEMPLOYMENT is one of the tragedies of the present indus- 
trial order, which the war has demonstrated can be controlled, 
or at least effectively reduced, by the government and co- 
operating voluntary agencies. Any adequate attempt to meet 
the problem of unemployment should include: 

(a) Rehabilitation and permanent maintenance of a co- 
ordinated nation-wide employment service. 

(b) Reorganization of seasonal trades, wherever practica- 
ble, so as to make continuous employment possible. 

(c) A policy of public works and land settlement framed 
with particular reference to the absorption of unemployed 
labor. 

(d) A guarded extension of provisions and opportunities 
for social insurance to cover unemployment due to industrial 
conditions, or to ill health, accident or old age. To offer 
work is much more valuable than unemployment insurance. 

(e) The rehabilitation of industrial cripples under the 
direction of the state and at the expense of industry. The 
possibilities of such rehabilitation have been demonstrated in 
relation to the cripples of war. 


Vocational Training 
THE provision made by the federal government for the voca- 
tional training of large numbers of soldiers and sailors, in- 
cluding all participants in the war who suffered any con- 
siderable disability, should be the beginning of a general policy 
of vocational training, not merely in the interest of industrial 
efficiency, or primarily for private profit, but as part of a 
sound educational policy. It should include the human rela- 
tions and social responsibilities of industry, and the general 
principles of industrial democracy. Secondary higher and 
professional education should be made more generally avail- 
able to those who cannot meet their high cost, so that the best 
training shall be placed effectively within the reach of the 
aspiring youth of the humblest household. 


Paying for the War 
THe American war debt, while not comparable with that of 
European belligerents, will yet be very large. Powerful in- 
fluences are organized to shift the burdens of this debt upon 
the public, while the public itself is unorganized and prac- 
tically unable to protect itself. A beginning has been made in 
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“ct taxes, some of which have been levied upon the minor 
juries of the people, and a revolt has already taken place 
Jinst this policy throughout the country. ‘These taxes are 
7 likely to be charged up to producers, and they in turn 
jl recoup themselves by indirect charges, the fairness of 
ich the public will not be in a position to estimate. 
Perhaps no greater or more perplexing problem of fair 
\ribution of wealth has ever been faced in this country. It 
gery necessary that a policy in the matter shall be carefully 
icked out in the interest of public welfare, to maintain, and, 
jossible, to advance the general standard of living; and that 
jnall not be settled by a selfish struggle of interests. While 
4 cost of the’ war should. fall in a fair measure upon all, 
Hlute use should be made of the now accepted graduated 
}yme and inheritance taxes, as a just method for placing the 
vier burdens of the debt upon those most able to bear them, 
lifting them correspondingly from the shoulders of those 
et able to carry them. 


Freedom of Discussion 


i2ch, assembly and the press, should be removed with the 
ing of the peace covenant. While immunity can never 
agranted to one who speaks or acts knowingly against the 
plic safety, censorship is essentially abhorrent in a democ- 
iy, and can be tolerated only in a compelling emergency. 
i those imprisoned for conscientious reasons, whose offenses 
-e prompted by motives that were beyond a reasonable 
‘bt honest and-disinterested, general amnesty should be 
snted as soon as peace is established. ‘The continued im- 
sonment of such persons can result only in a sense of injury 
it makes for discontent, and in depriving the communities 
ewhich they belong of that service which, the war being 
r, they may safely be counted upon to render. 


Democratic Rights of Women 

‘= importance of the democratic rights of women is not as 
-comprehended by public opinion. Their freedom, their 
it to political and economic equality with men, are funda- 
intal to democracy and to the safety of the future. The 
irch stands also for adequate safeguards to industrial 
men, for a living wage, the eight-hour day as a maximum 
luirement, prohibition of night work, equal pay for equal 
rk, and other standard requirements of industry in which 
imen are engaged. : 

The necessity for protective legislation, such as the limiting 
hours and the prohibition of night work, is shown by the 
vey of women’s labor in one of the states, submitted to the 
vernor by the director of the Women in Industry Service 
ithe federal Department of Labor, which reveals that out 
112 large plants studied only 10 per cent have an eight-hour 
7, and one-third of the employers of plants worked women 
long as 65, 73, 75, 84 and 88 hours and 40 minutes a 
ek. Five states have as yet no legislation governing the 
tking hours of women. 

While taking these positions, the church believes that home- 
king and motherhood will always be the great profession of 
mankind; and to this énd the church should use its great 
luence to secure for women in the home economic inde- 
idence, the control of her own person, and a professional 
nding in her work equal to that of men in any service which 
‘y render. 


Justice to the Negro 
iE splendid service of the colored soldiers in the war, and 
: unanimous loyalty and devotion of the colored people of 
nation, reinforce the justness of the demand that they 
yuld be recognized fully as Americans and fellow citizens, 


/E inevitable special restrictions during the war upon - 
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that they should be given equal economic and professional op- 
portunities, with increasing participation in all community 
affairs, and that a spirit of friendship and cooperation should 
obtain between the white and colored people, North and South. 
The colored people should have parks and playgrounds, equal 
wages for equal work, adequate and efficient schools, and 
equal facilities and courtesy when traveling, adequate housing, 
lighting and sanitation, police protection and equality before 
the law. Especially should the barbarism of lynching be con- 
demned by public opinion and abolished by rigorous measures 
and penalties. 


Housing 
Tue housing situation in the cities and industrial communities 
of the nation has become serious because of the cessation of 
building during the war, and is resulting in overcrowding and 
marked increase of rents. "The wartime housing projects of 
the government, where they are well located and clearly 
needed, should be completed. Above all, the housing stand- 
ards set by the government during the war should never be 
lowered. In the emergency we urge persons-who have free 
capital to invest in homes for.the workers, first, however, 
studying the problem of housing in its modern aspects. It is 
especially necessary to watch efforts in the various state legis- 


‘latures to break down protective legislation. 


The ideal of housing is to provide every family with a good 
home, where possible an individual house, at reasonable rates, 
with standard requirements of light, heat, water and sanita- 
tion; and to encourage home owning by securing a living 
wage, permanence of employment, cheap transit to and from 
work, and by ending the speculative holding of lands in and 
around cities and towns. _ 


Menacing Social Facts 

THE war has brought to the knowledge and attention of the 
nation certain menacing social facts. We have learned that 
one-tenth of our people are unnaturalized aliens; that on an 
average 25 per cent of the men of the training camps were 
not able to read a newspaper or to write a letter home; that 
one-third of the men of the selective draft were physically 
unfit; that there are approximately two million mental de- 
fectives in the United States; that there is an alarming preva- 
lence of venereal infections. 

Nation-wide movements are now in formation, under the 
leadership of departments of the government, but including 
the cooperation of the entire social organization of the country, 
to meet these problems, concentrating especially at this time 
upon the Americanization of immigrants, and upon sex 
morality and the control of venereal diseases. All of these 
movements appeal strengly to the churches and will receive 
their energetic cooperation. 


Americanization ; 
THE church is in a position to render great service in Ameri- 
canization because of its extensive missions to immigrants and 
because thousands of our churches in crowded areas now reach 
the foreign-born. The contribution of the churches has 
especial value, since in addition to instruction in English, they 
are able to interpret the religious and moral ideals of America, 
and since they work in an atmosphere of brotherliness, with an 
appreciation of what these peoples are bringing from the old 
world to enrich American life. The church is also deeply con- 
cerned that the living conditions of these people shall, as soon 
as possible, approximate our American standards. If they are 
underpaid, or poorly housed or otherwise neglected or ex- 
ploited, we shall not only fail in their Americanization but 
they will drag down the standards of American labor. 
' It should be recognized also that an effective shop manage- 
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ment, in which labor is given its proper responsibility, is diffi- 
cult to organize when the men do not understand each other’s 
speech, and represent divergent national labor experiences. 
Americanization is therefore necessary to the development of 
industrial democracy. 


A New Social Morality 
Tue church has also certain manifest functions and duties in 
the cooperative effort which is being organized by the Public 
Health Service for sex morality and the control of venereal 
diseases. Its most important function is the instruction of 
children and young people in the spiritual ideals of love and 
the relations of the sexes; the training of young men to be 
good husbands and fathers as well as of young women to be 
good wives and mothers; personal watchfulness by pastors, 
teachers and leaders of clubs over young people, especially 
over those who manifest tendencies to indiscretion; educa- 
tional assistance to parents in the training of their children. 

State legislation requiring certificates of freedom from 
venereal infection before marriage is in an experimental stage. 
Such laws require careful formulation and a thorough educa- 
tion of public opinion. They should be made a part of regu- 
lations aiming to prevent the marriage of persons unfitted to 
become the parents of children because of these or other in- 
fections, or because of other physical or mental disqualifica- 
tions, In the absence of such laws, or of their effective en- 
forcement, parents should look carefully into these matters 
before the marriage of their children. 

The churches should cooperate in community efforts to 
abolish segregated vice districts, to make humane provision 
for prostitutes, and for clinical treatment of infected persons. 
While favorable to the establishment of clinics for the treat- 
ment of infected persons, the church cannot advocate pro- 
phylaxis. Treatment to prevent infection is likely to result 
finally in an increase of social immorality, and, as has been 
demonstrated by the experiences of segregation, in an increase 
of venereal diseases. "The church must use its utmost educa- 
tional influence to strengthen self-control and to preserve the 
religious sanctions of marriage and the integrity of the home. 

Repressive and curative measures are inadequate without 
also a simultaneous attempt to secure a freer scope for normal 
sex expression through all grades of association between men 
and women, from comradeship to marriage. ‘To this end it is 
important to provide abundant wholesome opportunities for 
the association of the sexes, possibility for earlier marriages 
through economic freedom, and the encouragement of love and 
unselfish devotion of men and women to each other in the 


home. The church, which brings both sexes and all ages into 


normal relations, is admirably fitted to provide for this whole- 
some association of the sexes, and to do so should become an 
object of definite endeavor. 


Sukstitutes fcr the Salcon 
ProuiBirion has now become a part of our basic law. That 
it should fail of enforcement through apathy, or in conse- 
quence of the influence of special interests, is inconceivable in 
a' democratic country. Whatever vigilance is necessary to 
make the law effective will surely not be lacking. 

The passing of the saloon, which with all its pernicious 
influences, was yet a social center to a multitude of men, 
creates a new obligation to replace it with wholesome equiva- 
lents. Community centers, the church as a social center, 
fraternal orders and private clubs, public recreation, educa- 
tion in the use of leisure time—all these should be developed 
rapidly and with great power and attractiveness. Especially 
should our churches be opened seven days in the week, with 
helpful religious, educational and social activities. But let us 


remember that the best equivalent is the home, and that 
ever makes homes possible and renders them beautiful ; 


passts every other method. F i 
Ill. [The Church in the Sociz 
Movement : 


WV HEN the church enters upon the actual tasks of sod 

reconstruction, it undertakes problems that are high 
technical, often controversial, and difficult for an organiz 
tion which is composed of men of all parties and movemen' 
But a hesitant policy will get nowhere in the present crisis, ni 
will general statements or casual service avail. ‘The ordina 
preacher cannot be an economist or sociologist, nor is he, as 
rule, familiar with industrial management. But the mor 
issues of reconstruction are confused and difficult, and it 
concerning these that the minister may be presumed to ha 
technical knowledge. ‘The church which does not show 
way here is derelict to its duty. ; 


The Church’s Distinctive Program 5 
Tue right policy for the church is therefore to study soci 
problems from the point of view of the spirit and teachings. 
Christ, and, acting loyally and unselfishly upon these teac 
ings, to exert its vast educational influence and use its instit 
tional organization for human happiness, social justice, ar 
the democraitc organization of society. “This looks toward 
positive program, which may here coincide with social mo 
ments and tendencies, there oppose them, but in which t! 
church knows its own mind and has the power of unit 
action. Within this cooperation liberal and even radical po 
tions may be held with propriety by leaders and ming 
groups in the church, for the broadest liberty and fellow: 
are desirable. It is only necessary that all should remem 
that they represent a wide and generally conservative membe 
ship, which must be led, not driven, and which respons 
wise, patient and educative leadership. 


A New Social Force 3 
Ir 1s important also at this time, that the churches, af 
especially ministers, should. be conscious of the fact that th 
are part of a corporate entity and that the public should reali 
that there is available in the churches, in a sense, a great ne 
social force. ‘This is evidenced by the fact that there are in 
United States 135,000 ministers, priests and rabbis in char 
of congregations, who minister to 42,000,000 actual cot 
municants. In the Protestant churches there are 115,00 
ministers in charge of congregations, 25,000,000 commul 
cants, an influential religious press, a great system of educ 
tional institutions, and large numbers of social agencies, su 
as hospitals and child-caring foundations. 

The value of the church for national causes is one of t 
outstanding discoveries of the war, and its assistance is ne 
being sought by every great movement. The church shou 
respond with all its power, especially through pastors and t 
church press, bringing into action all its educational faciliti 
and taking its place in the community organization to whi 
all such movements finally come for their main effort. 

The church is both an educational force and an institutt 
organized for neighborhood and community service. _ 
buildings are important social centers, capable of great enlar; 
ment of activities. If directed intelligently and with pub 
spirit, so that it can never be truthfully charged with se 
seeking, or the desire to control the state, it may become 0 
of the potent and beneficent factors of a turbulent era. T 
religious bodies have learned to act together during the w 
and it is now jppossibie. to a considerable extent, to use them 
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hited force for such purposes as are expressed in these state- 
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lz period of readjustment requires above all else patient, 
lest and critical thought. The problems pressing for solu- 
| have a spiritual phase which the church should inter- 
and emphasize. More than ever the training of minis- 
¢ should include economics, sociology and politics. ‘The 
Acher should take seriously his teaching office and be a 
fer of thought among his people. He should induce the 
iloyers of his church to make conscientious study of their 
lems and duties; and the wage earners, likewise, seeking 
f to bring the groups together in sympathetic under- 
{iding. 
‘. signal service may be done by the church in developing 
fmunity ideals by means of the forum method of dis- 
pion. A service of worship in the morning and a forum 
tice in the evening for the study and emphasis of the 
al phase of religious experience and obligation, constitute 
vell-balanced Sunday program. Worship and discussion 
i be combined simply and appropriately. In this way 
hy a church may also redeem its Sunday night service. 


Community Relations 
MUNITY relations and responsibility will henceforth bulk 
le in the work of local churches. A pastor is not only a 
zen but the leader of a disciplined force, with, therefore, 
Jouble obligation to public service. It is a false idea that 
‘churches are only concerned with religious, educational 
charitable enterprises. “They are, or should be, vitally 
erned with civic, economic, and other social interests. 
jd what is here said refers not only to churches in towns 
f cities; but with especial force to rural churches because 
‘the limited social resources of rural communities. 
‘n a comprehensive statement of this kind, it is also neces- 
7 to say that local churches can never constitute a power- 
social force, until ‘they are effectively federated and 
lligently related to the social movement of their com- 
nity. The next ten years should see the Protestant 
irches working unitedly in every community, and Catholic, 
brew and Protestant churches cooperating in social effort. 
re is one field in which theological and historical differ- 
ves need not figure, in which religion may become a 
iting, and not, as too often at present, a divisive force. 
e advise church people and pastors to take sympathetic 
erest in the community center movement in their own com- 
nity, to assist in its development, to keep it out of the con- 
l of the politicians, and under the control of public- 
‘ited citizens, and to avoid needless duplication of build- 
and effort. It is very important that such centers should 
well supervised by trained workers. 


The Church and Working People 

TE of the important tasks of the next ten years is to bring 
| church into closer relations with the wage earners of the 
ion. We have been negligent in this matter, and have 
fered a rude awakening in needless estrangements. The 
in features in this task are as follows: 

(a) The creation, as rapidly as possible, of many hundreds 
powerful, highly socialized and democratically organized 
arches in working class neighborhoods of cities and indus- 
al centers, and the development of special methods for 
»blems which require distinctive treatment, such as those 
‘ountered in logging camps, company towns, and among 
‘ht workers and submerged populations, 

(b) The development by the seminaries and by special 
ining methods of ministers who know how to administer 
th churches, men who know economics and social problems 
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as well as theology, and who desire to devote their lives to the 
welfare of the masses. 

(c) A powerful effort by the whole church, but concen- 
trating in these churches, and in alliance with the workers 
themselves, to achieve the great objects for which the workers 
are struggling, such as living wages, reasonable hours, safe 
conditions of labor, equal opportunities and pay for women, 
participation in management and ownership, and abolition 
of child labor. 

(d) Surveys of the working class resident districts of our 
cities and industrial centers, in order to lay out, with com- 
mon consent, large non-competing parishes for these churches, 
and to secure, as rapidly as possible, the closing out of com- 
peting churches and the placing of their financial equities in 
other non-competing centers. This will require the co-, 
operation of city missionary societies and federations of 
churches, and also of home mission boards. 

Moral Reconstruction 
Tue experiences of the war, revealing, as they do, reversion 
to barbarous practices by highly civilized peoples, the near- 
ness to the surface of savage instincts and deep selfishness in 
vast numbers of men, the willingness to profiteer on the part 
of workers as well as employers, the intensity of racial, na- 


-tional and religious. antagonisms—these experiences have 


demonstrated anew that the progress of humanity is dependent 
not alone upon social organization, but upon the strength of 
the moral emotions and the discipline of character.’ Whether 
the work that is to be done in reconstruction, beginning with 
the peace treaty itself, shall yield satisfaction or disappoint- 
ment, will depend mainly upon the working capital of moral 
character among the peoples who undertake the tasks. 

Now that the war is over the church should return to its 
historic functions of Christian nurture, evangelism and re- 
ligious education; with new sanctions, and a sure knowledge 
that its ministry to the inner life and to the building of | 
character are after all its greatest contribution to social wel- 
fare. If the governments of the world have learned the les- 
son of the war, they will encourage the church in these vital 
undertakings, and they will themselves turn with renewed 
energy to the work of education. They will drive hard at 
that moral discipline which alone can fortify our democratic 
ideals. Every movement of social reform will be partial and 
disappointing until a powerful work of education, both gen- 
eral and religious, has been accomplished. 


IV. Conclusion 


Te must not be forgotten that in social reconstruction we are 
dealing with matters that vitally affect. the welfare and 
happiness of millions of human beings, and that we have 
come upon times when people are not submissive to injustice 
or to unnecessary privation and suffering. They are deeply 
and justly in earnest. As has been said, we are laying the 
foundation of a new world. If those who are the actual 
industrial, political and social leaders of the nation will not 
act upon the principle that the greatest shall be the servant 
of all, then the people themselves, with indignation and bit- 
terness, are sure to take their destiny and that of the world 
into their own hands. The social question cannot be dealt 
with casually. People who are born with unusual ability, of 
whatever kind, or who receive special advantages, are given 
them for unselfish service. Large holdings of property can 
be justified only by devotion to the common good. We are 
entering upon an era in which the absorbing concern of the 
world will be for social justice and the greatest well-being of 
the greatest number. This will animate the religious spirit 
of the future—a spirit which has found its supreme expres- 
sion and example in Jesus Christ. 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR 
LEGISLATION—John B, Andrews, sec’y: 131 
WH. 28rd St., New York, For public employment 
offices; industrial safety and health; werk- 
men’s compensation; health insurance; one 
day’s rest in seven; efficient law euforcement. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOS- 
PITAL WORKERS—HWHdna G. Henry, Pres., 
Indiana University, Indianapolis; Antoinette 
Cannon. Ex. Sec., University Hospital, Phila- 
delphia, Organization to promote develop- 
ment of social work in hospitals and dispensa- 
vies. Annual Meeting with National Confer- 
ence of Social Work. 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, 
formerly AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND 
PREVENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY— 
Gertrude B. Knipp, exec. sec’y ; 1211 Cathedral 
St., Baltimore. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and 
infant care; birth registration ; maternal nurs- 

_ ing; infant welfure consultations ; care of chil- 
dren of pre-school age and school age. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
—Miss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
New York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions. in home, school, institution and commun- 
ity. Publishers Journal of Home Economics, 
“1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AM. PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE—Wnm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
sec’y; Wranklin Bank Bldg., Phila. weaflets 
free. P. R. Review, quarterly, 40c. a year. 
Membership (entitles to Review and other pub- 
lications) $1. 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
_ CHATION—105 W. 40th St., New York. For 
the repression of prostitution, the reduction of 
yenereal diseases, and the promotion of sound 
sex education. Information and catalogue of 
pamphlets upon request. Associate Membership, 
$2.00 ; Annual, $5.00 ; Sustaining, $10.00. Mem- 
berships include quarterly magazine and month- 
ly bulletin. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Curtis E. Lakeman, exec. sec’y ; 
25 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publications free 
on request. Annual membership dues, $5. 


‘EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek; Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Kellog, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic 
possibilities, Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 
Protestant denominations. Rey. Charies S. 
Mactarland, gen’l sec’y; 105 EH. 22 St., New 
York. 

Commission on the Church and Social Serv- 
ice; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; 
Rey. F. Hrnest Johnson, research sec’y; 
Miss Grace W. Sims, office sec’y. 


Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill; Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, sec’y. 

Comniission on Church and Country Life; 
Rev. Edmund deS. Brunner, exec. sec’y ; 
Rev. C. O. Gill, field sec’y. 


Committee for Christian Relief in France and 
Belgium. United American religious agen- 
cies for the relief and reconstruction of the 

t Protestant forces of France and Belgium. 
Chairman, Rev. Charles 8. Macfarland ; 
cor. sec’y, Rev. Hddison Mosiman. 105 E. 
22 St., New York. 


National Temperance Society and Commission 
on Temperance. Hon. Carl H, Milliken, 
chairman Commission. 

HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, princi- 
pal; G. P. Phenix, viceprin.; F. K. Rogers, 
treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a 
State nor a Government school. Free illus- 
trated literature. 


IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Heary St., New York. Helen Winkler, ch’m. 
Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
guides. Has international system of safeguard- 
ing. Conducts Nationai Americanization pro- 
gram. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry W. Laidler, sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York. Object—To promote an intelligent inter- 
est in socialism among college men and women. 
Annual membership, $2. $5 and $25: includes 
quarterly, The Intercollegiate Socialist. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR SO- 
( HYGIENE, INC.—50 Beacon St., Boston ; 
pres., Charles W. Hliot; acting sec’y, L., V. In- 
graham, M.D. Circulars and reading list upon 
request. Quarterly Bulletin 25 cents a year. 
Memberships: Annual, $3; Sustaining, $10; 


Life, $100. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPI-E—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y ; 70 
l'ifth Ave, New York. ‘lo. secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American cit- 
izenship. Furnisnes information regarding race 
problems, lynchings, ete. Membership 54,000, 
with 210 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. ‘To advance physical, so- 
cial, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests 
of young women. Srudent, city, town and coun- 
try centers; physical education; camps; rest- 
rooms, lunch-rooms and cafeterias ; educational 
Classes; employment; Bible study; secretarial 
training school; foreign work; war work coun- 
cus. . 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branecles. Industrial and agri- 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies 
of administration; education; delinquency ; 
health; recreation; children’s codes. Publishes 
quarterly The American Ohild, Photographs, 
slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Vifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit 
material which visualizes conditions affecting 
the health and education of children. Cooper- 
ates with communities, educators and organiza- 
eee through exhibits, child welfare campaigns, 
etc, 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec'y ; 50 Union Suy., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, men- 
ta! disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebri- 
ety, criminology, war neuroses and re-education, 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies. Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a 
year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y ; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 
St., New York. Objects: To furnish informa- 
tion, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, quanti- 
tee at cost. includes New York Stare Commit- 
ee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 

Owen R, Lovejoy, pres., New York; William 
T. Cross, gen. sec’y.; 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago. General organization to discuss 
principles of humanitarian effort and increase 
efficiency of agencies. Publishes proceedings 
annual meetings. Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, 
etc. Information bureau. Membership, $3. 47th 
annual meeting New Orleans, 1920. 


Main divisions and chairmen : 

CHILDEEN—Henry W. Thurston, New York. 

DELINQUENTS AND CoRRECTION—Bernard Glueck, 
M. D., New York, 

HnattH—George J. Nelbach, New York. 

PUBLIC AGENCINS AND INSTITUTIONS—Robert 
W. Kelso, Boston. 

THH FAMILY—Amelia Sears, Ohicago. 

INDUSTRIAL AND HcONOMIC CONDITIONS— 
Florence Kelley, New York. 

THE LocaL Community—d. S. Braucher, N. Y. 

MENTAL HycGinns—OQ. Macfie Campbell, M. D., 
Baltimore. 

ORGANIZATION Or SoctaL FoORrchsS—William J. 
Norton, Detroit. 

UNITING OF NATIVH AND FOR®IGN-BORN IN 
AmuERICA—Allen T. Burns, New York. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, see’y ; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state and 
nation. for meeting the fundamental problems 
disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
ae ee democratic organization of neighbor- 
ood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG NEGROES—L. Hollingsworth 
Wood, pres. ; Eugene Kinekle Jones, exec. sev’y ; 
200 Fifth Ave., New York. Investigates condi- 
tions of city life as a basis for practical work; 
trains Negro social workers. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERVICE 
—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n, 257 Madison 
Ave., New York. To mobilize and train the 
voluntcer woman power of the country for 
specific service along social and economic lines; 
cooperating with government agencies, 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS 


Jean Hamilton, ‘org. sec’y; 35 BH. 30th St., 


New York. Evening ciubs for girls; recreation 
and instruction in self-governing and support- 
ing groups for girls of working age. Magazine, 
The Club Worker, monthly, 75 cents a year. 


“ NATIONAL ORGSNIZATION FOR | 
HEALTH NURSING—Hlla Phillips Cr, 
Rk. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fitth Ave., New ¥ 
Objects: To stimulate the extension 0; 
health nursing; to develop standards 
nique; to maintain a central bureau 
formation. Official organ, the Public | 
Nurse, subscription included in memb 
Dues, $2.00 and upward. ad 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXC. 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 EH 
New York. A cooperative registry mana; 
social workers, to supply socia! organiz 
with trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCH 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, 
Virgil V. Johnson, sec’y; rooms 20-2) 
Lexington Av2., New York. Composed 
commercial agencies interested in the gu 
and protection of travelers, especially — 
and girls. Non-sectarian. 


. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE ON 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres. 
Randolph St. (Room 1003) Chicago, I 
for self-government in the workshop 
organization and also for the enactmen 
protectiye legislation. Information given 
cial organ, Life and Labor. : 


NUTRITION CLINICS FOR DELICATE CF 
DREN—Mabel Skilton, Secretary, 44 Dw 
Street, Boston, Objects: the organization 
Nutrition Clinics and Classes to identify 
derweight and malnourished children ap 
provide for them standardized exami 
adequate diagnoses, proper care and tre 
the publication of bulletins and the arral 
for public conferences in this field. <i 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Mg 
Ave., N. Y. C. Playground, neighborhoo 
community center activities and admin 
tion ; cooperating with War Dept. Comm 
on Training Camp Activities. 4 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDAT 

Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the c@ 
of race degeneracy and means of race im 

ment. Its chief activities are the Race Bet 
ment Conference, the Eugenics Registry 
lecture courses and various allied acti 
J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurt 
311 Fourth Ave., New York. Maintains 
trial training classes and an employment 
for crippled men. Conducts research in 
cation for disabled soldiers and ind 
cripples. Publishes reports on reconstru 
work here and abroad, and endeavors to € 
lish an enlightened public attitude towar 
physically handicapped. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—fFor th 
provement of Living Conditions—Jo 
Glenn, dir.; 130 E. 22 St., New York. Dep 
ments: Charity Organization, Child-B 
Education, Statisties, Recreation, e 
Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial 
Library, Southern Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Wo 
Wilson, pres.: Richard S. Childs, sec’y ; 10 
9th St., New York. Clearing house for in 
tion on short ballot, commission gov’t. 
manager plan, county gov’t. Paniphlets 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert 

Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y ; p’ 
ers of the Survey; Paul U. Kellogg, e 
Edward T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jan 
dams, associate editors; departments: Gi 
Graham R. Taylor; Industry, John A. 
Health, George M. Price, M.D.; Wducai 
Crime, Winthrop D. Lane; Foreign § 
Bruno Lasker, 112 Hast 19th St., New Y. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITOVE—An institutio 
the training of Negro Youth; an experim 
race adjustment in the Black Belt of the Sou 
furnishes information on all phases of the 
problem and on the Tuskegee Idea and m 
ods. Robert R. Moton, prin. ; Warren 
treas.; Emmett J. Scott, sec’y ; Tuskegee 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE—1 M: 
son Ave., New York. Conducted by the 
ground and Recreation Association of A 
under the War Department and Navy De 
ment Commissions on Training Camp Activitl 
to mobilize all the resources of the commu! 
near the camps for the benefit of the o 
and men. Tie War Camp Community Se 
stimulates, coordinates and Supplements — 
social and recreational activities of the 


cities and towns. Jose : > 
GBraucher, sec’y. PRY Hey Dea 


